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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-fourth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 28th to 30th, 1948 


HE eighty-fourth meeting of the Society convened at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, on December 28, 1948. The first session was 
held at 7:30 P. M., jointly with the American Schools of Oriental Research and 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors, with about 300 in attendance. 
Professor Millar Burrows, President of the ASOR, presided. Professor 
James Muilenburg, the Society’s representative on the Board of the ASOR, 
presented the annual report (see below). The program was then devoted toa 
collaborative presentation of “‘The Jerusalem Hebrew Scrolls.” 
Millar Burrows: The Orthography of the Isaiah Scroll 
William H. Brownlee: The Habakkuk Commentary 
John C. Trever: The Discovery (with kodachrome slides) 


Wednesday morning, December 29th. Vice President Filson called the 
Society to order at 9 A. M. for the transaction of business. He informed the 
members that President John W. Flight was prevented by illness from being 
present, and called upon Professor Enslin to read a communication prepared 
at the request of the Council. In full accord with its sentiment, the Society 
voted unanimously to dispatch at once to President Flight this letter: 


Dear Professor Flight: 

The Council and the members of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis were saddened by the news of your illness and consequent inability 
to be present and to preside at this year’s meeting. You can be well assured 
that it is no idle word that we all sincerely miss you. Your devotion and 
self-forgetting expenditure of time and strength to forward the best interests 
of our Society and of sound biblical scholarship during your many years 
as secretary, and lately as vice president and president, have made for 
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many of us the names “John Flight” and “Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis” actually synonymous. All of us unite in the hope that your 
recovery will be steady and that during the time of enforced rest you will 
be confident of the affectionate regard and sincere appreciation of your 
host of friends. 


The Minutes of the 1947 meeting were approved as printed in the JOURNAL 
(March, 1948). The report of the Secretary was presented and approved 
for publication with the Proceedings. A Memorial Resolution on Professor 
Henry Thatcher Fowler, a member since 1896, was read by Professor Robert P. 
Casey. The report of the Treasurer was presented and approved for publica- 
tion with the Proceedings, subject to the Auditors’ concurrence. The Editor 
presented his report which was approved for publication with the Proceedings. 
Vice President Filson announced election by the Council to the Editorial 
Board, terms to expire in 1950, of Professors Morton S. Enslin, James Muilen- 
burg, Harry M. Orlinsky (to succeed themselves), and Charles M. Cooper 
(succeeding Herbert G. May), and Allen P. Wikgren (succeeding Floyd V. 
Filson). Editor Hyatt also announced appointment, as authorized by the 
Council for the year 1949, of two Assistant Editors: Professors Kendrick 
Grobel and Ralph Marcus. He also reported that Professors Herbert G. May 
and Floyd V. Filson would serve as Book Review Editors in the fields of Old 
Testament and New Testament, respectively. 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark presented to the Society, with the approval 
of the Council, a plan to send discarded eye glasses to the American Friends 
Service Committee for use in Europe. Professor Emil G. Kraeling gave his 
report on Aid to German Scholars, and it was voted to accept this for publica- 
tion with the Proceedings and to continue the committee. It was also voted 
to send letters of sympathy to the widows of Professors Johannes Behm and 
Gerhard Kittel whose deaths have been reported during 1948. The Secretary 
reported receipt of Proceedings from the four Sections, without reading, to 
be published in the JouRNAL. 

The Chairman laid before the Society several recommendations from the 
Council. Candidates for active membership, numbering 167 as recorded by 
the Secretary, were approved. The Society also voted Honorary Membership 
to two English scholars, Professor Theodore Henry Robinson and Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor Thomas Walter Manson. President Ernest C. Colwell read the 
following proposal, as recommended by the Council, which was heartily ap- 
proved by the Society: 
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Upon the recommendation of its Textual Criticism Seminar, the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis endorses the international project to 
establish a new critical apparatus of the Greek New Testament; and it 
authorizes the Temporary Planning Commission of its Textual Criticism 
Seminar to set up such editorial boards and committees as it sees fit; and it 
approves the location of the central administration of the project at the 
University of Chicago. 


The Secretary read in full the following report of the Committee on Re- 
organization: 

The Committee met from 3 to 6 P. M. on Monday, Dec. 27, 1948, at Union 

Theological Seminary (Room 211). President Morgenstern as Chairman pre- 

sided, and the others present were K. W. Clark, E. C. Colwell, C. T. Craig, 

D. M. C. Englert, M. S. Enslin, F. V. Filson, E. R. Goodenough, Ralph 

Marcus, and R. H. Pfeiffer. J. W. Flight and S. V. McCasland were absent. 

The committee voted to recommend to the Council the — for 
approval by the Society. 

1. That a standing Committee on Membership be created, consisting 
of five members including the Secretary (ex officio), this committee to be 
responsible for developing general policies of membership and supervising 
recruitment through the Sections. 

2. That a standing Committee on Finance be created, consisting of five 
members including the Treasurer (ex officio), whose function shall be to 
enlarge the resources of the Society and specifically to seek annual or single 
contributions toward the work of the Society in promoting Biblical research 
and publication. 

3. That a standing Program Committee be created, consisting of three 
members including the Secretary (ex officio), to consider and develop the 
procedure of program-building in all its aspects. 

4. That a standing Committee on Research Projects be established, 
consisting of five members including the ACLS delegate (ex officio), to 
stimulate, promote, support, and supervise important projects in the fields 
of Biblical Science, particularly such as require cooperative action. 

5. That all the above proposed committees be constituted on the principle 
of three-year rotation (exclusive of the ex officio member), and that no 
member having served a term of three years be eligible to succeed himself. 

6. That the delegate to the ACLS for the fixed term of four years be not 
eligible to succeed himself. 
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7. That the Society adopt the policy of holding the annual national 
meeting outside of New York City once in every four-year period. 

8. That the secretary include on the “First Notice’’ a statement sup- 
porting the principle that institutions provide a subvention toward the 
expenses incident to attendance upon Society meetings, and suggesting 
that the Society member initiate such a request in his own institution. 

9. That the Council be asked to consider the advisability of a communica- 
tion to the ACLS, urging that the above policy be supported in letters to 
such institutions from the ACLS. 

10. That a Committee on Revision of the Consititution be appointed to 
formulate such changes in the Constitution as are necessary to effect these 
various recommendations, and that the proper steps be taken to incorporate 
these changes in the Constitution. 

11. That the Committee on Reorganization be now discharged. 


It was voted to consider the report as a whole, and the Secretary as requested 
re-read the first six sections. The entire report was adopted unanimously, 
with an expression of appreciation to President Morgenstern and to all the 
committee members. President Morgenstern moved that a standing Commit- - 
tee on Honorary Membership be established, but the adoption of a substitute 
motion referred this matter to the Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 
The Society voted to convey to President Colwell its appreciation for financial 
aid enabling the two sub-committees on reorganization to meet for their 
deliberations. (Note further action taken on Wednesday afternoon.) 

Professor Henry J. Cadbury took the Chair, and called for the report of 
the Nominating Committee, composed of Professors Ralph Marcus (chair- 
man), William A. Irwin, and Amos N. Wilder. The Secretary cast a ballot, 
as instructed, for the slate presented, as follows: 


Professor Floyd V. Filson President 

Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer Vice President 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark Secretary 

Professor Donald M. C. Englert Treasurer 

Professor Frank W. Beare Associates in Council 

Professor Lucetta Mowry (term expires 1951) 

Professor Paul Schubert 

Professor James Muilenburg Representative on Board of American 
Schools of Oriental Research 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark Alternate Delegate to ACLS 
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The President-elect resumed the chair, and presented the Council’s recom- 
mendation that the next annual meeting be scheduled for December 28-30, 
1949, which was adopted. He requested the Secretary to read the following 
letter of invitation from President Glueck of Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
nati, its acceptance recommended by the Council: 


The year 1949-50 will mark the 75th academic year of the Hebrew Union 
College. We are looking forward with much pleasure to celebrating this 
significant milestone in the history of Jewish learning in the United States 
and to sharing this pleasure with our many friends throughout the nation. 

The Hebrew Union College would be delighted to act as host to the Society 
of Biblical Literature at its Annual Meeting next year and would consider 
it an honor and a privilege to welcome you to our campus. Your acceptance 
of this invitation will give added significance to our celebration and we, in 
turn, will be happy to signalize our high regard for the Society of Biblical 
Literature and our appreciation of its imposing contributions to biblical 
scholarship. 


To Union Theological Seminary, gracious host for this year’s meeting, the 
members expressed their hearty appreciation by a rising vote. 

The Presidential Address was omitted, since Professor Flight was prevented 
by illness from being present. The Society proceeded to the presentation of 
the following papers (adjourning at 12:20 P. M.): 


Roy Beaman: The Sesquicentennial of the Discovery of the Rosetta Stone. 
In 1798 Napoleon undertook to invade and conquer Egypt. Stirred some- 
what by what had been done in archaeology, he took along with him about 
one hundred scientists for the study of Egyptian lore. In August of 1799 
one of his men found the Rosetta Stone. This gave such an impetus to 
archaeology as definitely to usher in the period of modern archaeology. 
The three periods since then may be named the Beginning Period, the 
Intermediate Period, and the Scientific Period. These three roughly cover 
about a half century each. Next year will be an appropriate time for us 
to survey and sum up the results of this century and a half of archaeology. 


C. M. Cooper: Jerome’s “Hebrew Psalter” and the New Latin Version. 
Jerome’s final translation of the Psalms, in the words of Pope Pius XII, 
“never came into general use in the Church.” Yet the new version (1945) is 
largely indebted to it not only for its poetic qualities, but also for important 
variants in the underlying Hebrew text. These include (1) the unique 
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Hie (ronymus) variants in the apparatus of the Kittel-Kahle Biblia Hebraica 
and (2) the Hie variants supported by other ancient versions. The 
degree of their acceptance is in marked contrast with the slight use made of 
modern, versionally unsupported emendations. Half of Jerome’s departures 
from MT are accepted in the new Latin version. j 


S. E. Johnson: Laodicea and Hierapolis. The account of a brief trip to the 
ruins of Laodicea and Hierapolis, together with a suggestion about the 
“lukewarmness” of Laodicea in Rev. 3 16. An attempt is made to collect 
what we know of Christianity in the Lycus and Maeander valleys, and its 


cultural backgroud. 


Lucetta Mowry: A Christian Service of Worship and Revelation 4 and 5. In 
Revelation 4 and 5 lyric elements and allusions to the reading of scripture 
and to prayers indicate that these chapters furnish us with a Christian 
service of worship. The character of the material indicates that the Christian 
liturgy and form of service not only followed closely the patterns of Jewish 
synagogal worship but also were influenced by expressions of worship 
found in the Hellenistic ruler cults. The recovery of this Christian service 
of worship provides the bridge connecting the worship of the synagogue with 
that of the Christian Church. 


C. C. McCown: Religion in the Inscriptions of Darius Iand Xerxes (by title). 
The inscriptions of Darius I and Xerxes have been held (notably by Herzfeld 
and Olmstead) to prove that the two kings were immediate disciples and 
convinced followers, if not missionaries, of Zoroaster. The present un- 
certainties as to the translation of the Zoroastrian Gathas and the inscrip- 
tions, especially of the words asha and arta, make definite conclusions 
difficult. The preponderance of evidence, however, does not establish the 
thesis of direct dependence but of the complaisant acceptance of some 
Zoroastrian ideas by a warlike clan or family which already had worshipped 
Ahuramazda as chief god and adhered to Persian standards of truths and 
justice. 


H. J. Cadbury: The Peril of Archaizing Ourselves. 


Wednesday afternoon, December 29th. A brief business meeting was called 
to order at 2 P. M., Professor Filson presiding. The Auditing Committee, 
composed of Professors J. B. Pritchard and C. M. Cooper, reported the 
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Treasurer’s accounts in good order. The Chairman announced that appoint- 
ment would be made of a Program Committee and a Nominating Committee, 
in consultation with the Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer, in order to 
carry out the spirit of the reorganization to be effected. He explained that the 
adopted report of the Committee on Reorganization would be considered, 
without objection, as due notice to amend the Constitution “proposed at a 
previous meeting” (1948), and that the specific Constitutional revision would 
be “‘sent to the members of the Society” in the course of the year and would 
be eligible for adoption in December, 1949. With the conclusion of business, 
the Society proceeded to hear the following communications (adjourning at 
5:30 P. M.): 


T. Y. Mullins: The Wisdom Parables of Jesus. The Wisdom Parables of 
Jesus, as distinct from his Prophetic parables or the Parables of the King- 
dom, are enumerated and briefly characterized. For the purposes of this 
paper the term parable is used as a modern description of a literary type 
and the confusing and confused Biblical applications of the word parabole 
are avoided. 


Frank Zimmermann: The Canonization of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 


canonization of the Hebrew Scriptures was a part of a larger process. Not 
only writings but all objects that acquired significance in the life of the 
Hebrews, as the Jar of Manna, the Constitution of the First Kingdom, 
David's sword were consecrated and were lodged in the Shrine or Temple. 
The people themselves were the ultimate authority for canonization al- 
though the priestly class had an important voice in decisions. Not only 
the Torah and the Nebi’im were ratified individually, but as collections in 
themselves. The Ketubim as a collection was never ratified because the 
year 70 brought an end to the State and the Temple. 


C. F. Nesbitt: On the Authorization of the English Bible. The King James 
Bible of 1611, generally known as The Authorized Version, often implies, 
by its suggested authority, that it is the only English Bible to be used for 
religious purposes. The title-page statment, “Appointed to be read in 
Churches”, rather enhances this view. Behind it all lies the long history 
of the English Bible, with its struggle for recognition and freedom of circula- 
tion in 16th-century England. Many people seemingly do not know, or 
fail to recognize, the existence of any other than the 1611 version, and 
altogether misunderstand what is involved in the question of authority. 
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Walter Fischel: The Persian Bible Translation as Ordered by Nadir Shah 
(1740-1741). This study is an investigation of four Persian Bible Manu- 
scripts preserved in the British Museum and Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, and of the motives aid historical circumstances which led the Persian 
ruler Nadir Shah to order the Persian translation of the “revealed books” 
(Pentateuch, Psalms, New Testament, Koran) in the year 1740. The 
emergence of this idea in the mind of the Shah, the method of the translation, 
the intellectual cooperation of Jewish, Christian and Moslem scholars in 
the project, and other points pertaining to the available Persian Bible 
Manuscripts, will be discussed. 


G. E. Wright: Psalm 82: The Problem of Defining Israelite Monotheism. 
Interpretation of this Psalm is widely divergent. The following views may 
be listed: The most common, of which Jn. 1034 is the earliest witness, is to 
the effect that here God is judging iniquitous Israelite judges. A second 
view holds that the Psalm is God’s judgment on the deified kings of the 
Hellenistic period. A third sees the Elohim of the Psalm as the patron 
angels of the nations. A fourth interprets the Elohim as the gods of the 
nations whom Yahweh calls into judgment in a heavenly assize. The last 
offers the least difficulties in the light of our present knowledge, but focuses 
attention squarely on the problem of defining Israelite monotheism. A 
heavenly host, with Yahweh at the head, here includes the gods of the 
nations, on whom, however, the sentence of death after the manner of a 
mortal is passed. A structural similarity to the polytheistic pantheon is 
apparent, yet also a basic difference. Or is the mythology of the Psalm 
pure metaphor? 


Silva Lake: A Synoptic Study of John’s Message from Prison. Is it possible 
to solve the contradiction between John’s recognition of Jesus at the time 
of the Baptism and his query from prison, in synoptic terms (cf. Mt 11 2-1 
and Lk. 7 18-28)? This paper will attempt to answer this question and to 
relate the query from prison to an analysis of the conflicting accounts of 
the Baptism and Temptation. 


G. E. Mendenhall: The Old Testament Concept of Vengeance. Starting with 
the use of the root nagam in the Amarna Letters, this paper shows that the 
concept of vengeance in the Old Testament is not merely that of retaliation 
for wrongs suffered, but is rather a term of widest significance. Vengeance 
is nearly always the act of God, and its significance then derives primarily 
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from the relationship between the recipient of negamah and God. To the 
rebel it is punishment, but to the God-fearer, it is salvation. 


S. V. McCasland: The “Image of God” According to Paul. This idiom which 
is used in Genesis with reference to the creation of man was still current in 
the Jewish vocabulary of Paul’s day. It occurs in Sirach, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, Philo, and a saying attributed to Hillel. Then it became a popular 
idiom in the patristic writers. But different meanings are given to the 
concept reflecting the presuppositions of the different writers. It is not 
surprising to discover that the phrase came frequently from the pen of 
Paul and that he gave it his own unique meanings. There are also one or 
two closely related idioms in other New Testament writers. The object 
of the paper is to note the connotations of the idiom in Paul’s letters, and 
then to attempt to indicate points of agreement and contrast between 
Paul’s usage and that of the other writers mentioned above. 


S. N. Kramer: A Blood-Plague Motif in Sumerian Mythology. To date no 
example of a “blood-plague” motif at all comparable to that sent against 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians has been found in Sumerian mythology, nor in- 
deed in the mythological repertoire of the ancient Near East as a whole. 
About two years ago, however, the writer copied a tablet in the Istanbul 
Museum of the Ancient Orient which contains a myth describing a blood- 
plague sent by the goddess Inanna against Sumer and its “blackheaded” 
inhabitants. The paper outlines the contents of the myth and gives a trans- 
lation of the “‘blood-plague” passage. 


Julian Morgenstern: The First Proselyte Movement to Judaism. Zech. 8 20- 
23 records that prophet’s call to foreign nations to accept Yahweh as their 
God, as the Universal God. These words were spoken undoubtedly at the 
dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.C. That there was a real and 
fairly extensive proselyte movement to nascent Judaism during the ensuing 
years Biblical evidence attests convincingly. Who were these proselytes? 
How long did this proselyte movement continue? What brought about 
its termination? What did it contribute to the content of Judaism? What 
was its significance for Christianity? 


Wednesday evening, December 29th. About 250 members gathered in the 
Social Room, from 7:30 to 9:50, to hear the Round Table discussion on ‘The 
Reconstruction of the Persian Period of Biblical History.’’ Professor Ralph 
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Marcus served as Moderator, and the other participants were Professors 
W. F. Albright, S. H. Blank, E. A. Leslie, R. H. Pfeiffer, and W.F. Stinespring. 
They discussed such sub-topics as: 


The effect of the Babylonian exile. 
Authenticity of the narrative in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Historical allusions in Prophetic passages. 


Thursday morning, December 30th. The Old Testament Section, with about 
seventy-five present and Professor Pfeiffer presiding, met at 9 A. M. in Room 
207 to hear and discuss the following papers (adjourning at 12:30 P. M.): 


Frank North: The True Rationale for Critical Analysis. 

The poorly attested and the difficult readings of the texts of the Hebrew 
Bible and its versions are not corruptions but more original forms of the 
text, wherever it is possible to regard them as such. That this is true may be 
proved by accepting it as a working hypothesis for the critical analysis of 
any passage in the Hebrew Bible. If it is untrue, the result should be nonsense. 
But it is shown to be true because the consequent analysis invariably makes 
excellent sense and disposes of many of the important critical problems by 
disclosing the presence of much more glossatorial and redactional material 
than is commonly recognized. For instance, in Jer. 19 14-20 6 the basic narra- 
tive is found to be: 

“Jeremiah came and stood in the court of The House of the Lord and 
said to all the people, 

“‘ ‘Thus saith The Lord, “I am bringing a disaster upon this city.’ ” 

“Now Pashhur ben-Immer the priest heard Jeremiah delivering this proph- 
ecy. So he gave him a beating and put him in the stocks. 

“Then Pashhur took Jeremiah out of the stocks and Jeremiah said, 

“ ‘The Lord has called you not Pashhur but Terror.’ ” 

It would be absurd to maintain that such eminently seaseualil results 
could come from accidental causes. 


M. B. Crook: A Suggested Occasion for Isaiah 92-7 and 111-9. Isaiah 
9 2-7 (Heb. 9 1-6) are passages composed of disparate paragraphs owing 
their unity (i) to the occasion for which they were first compiled and 
(ii) to the theory of kingship that they express. It is suggested that (i) 
they are words spoken by the priest (Jehoiada?) to accompany the ritual 
of coronation (11 1-s) and enthronement (9 2-7) of Jehoash at Jerusalem 
in the year ca. 837 B.C.; and (ii) that, given an historic occasion, it is 
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then possible to begin to interpret the theory of kingship expressed here 
in relation to the religious movements of the day. 

. B. Payne: Revision in The Coptic (Sahidic) text of I Samuel. The Pierpont 
Morgan Coptic MS., M-567, 893 A. D., represents a revision of the Sahidic 
text of Samuel toward the Greek. Upon what was this revision founded? 
Compared with the largest single portion of the old Coptic of I Samuel (a 
codex, fragments of which have been published by Erman, Ciasca, Maspero, 
and von Lemm) it appears that the basis of the revision was an eclectic 

* text: Lucianic, Hexaplaric, and other elements. But revision is frequently 
in the direction of the “‘Old Greek” (B, 121, 501), Ethiopic as opposed to 
the Greek underlying the old Coptic. 


F. M. Cross, Jr.: Notes on II Samuel 22=Psalm 18. The parallel texts 
of II Samuel 22 and Psalm 18 provide excellent controls for the recon- 
struction of the original poem’s textual history. Upon the comparison of 
the two texts, the vestiges of much older stages or editions of the poetic 
work are often disclosed. Such traces are found, for example, in certain 
orthographic peculiarities which can be explained only if we suppose the 
poem existed in written form at an early stage in the evolution of Hebrew 
spelling practice. Again, archaic linguistic phenomena are frequently found 
in both original and revised (or corrupted) form in the two recensions of 
the poem. Finally, the parallel texts provide strong evidence that in the 
original composition the conjunction was rarely used to introduce cola. 
In this feature, the poem follows the stylistic canons of very ancient Hebrew 
and Canaanite poetry. 


T. H. Gaster: Psalm 65. The paper discusses the liturgical and mythological 
background of this poem, relating it to other compositions in the Psalter. 
Some textual emendations are proposed. 


T. W. Nakarai: Some Notes on the Grammar of Biblical Hebrew. A con- 
sideration of the nature of human speech; and questionable, obsolete, 
incomplete, inexact, misleading, and/or erroneous grammatical terms and 
definitions. 


J. W. Wevers: Evidence of the Scheide Papyri for the Translation of the 
Status Constructus in Ezekiel. The John H. Scheide Papyri collated with 
the Hebrew and the texts of B, A, I’ and Q to to determine whether the 
LXX’s rendering of the Hebrew construct relation might yield any evidence 
on (a) style of the LXX translation, and (b) family age of LXX MSS, 
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M. G. Slonim: The Double Gender of Shamash. The use of the noun shamash, 
in the masculine, serves to unite related ideas. This is in keeping with the 
general unifying tendencies of the masculine gender. The gender of shamash 
is masculine when it identifies itself with parallel masculine singular words 
in the following three instances: 

1) When it is accompanied by a noun which is the subject of a related 
clause or sentence. 

2) When it is situated between two related verbs or phrases, 

3) When it is used with ‘“Kaf Comparison”’. 
In the absence of any of the above three instances of balance and harmony 
shamash is feminine in gender. 


G. D. Young: Semitic Metrics and the Ugaritic Evidence. If meter existed 
in the poetry of Ugarit we could expect to find it manifesting itself at one 
of the following levels: (1) consistently throughout an entire poem; 
(2) consistently in shorter portions of a poem, giving us several definable 
meters in one poem; (3) consistently as between parallel passages and in 
the strophes. No consistency of meter is found at any of these levels. There 
is, therefore, no evidence for meter in the poetry of Ugarit. Since this is 
the case, and since other Semitic prosodies are analogous to that of Ugarit, 
they should be re-examined in this respect. Meter in these poetries is 
merely an illusion that results from the two facts of semantic parallelism 
of the stichoi, and the morphology of the language. 


D. N. Freedman: The Evolution of Early Hebrew Orthography. The epi- 
graphic evidence for Hebrew orthography indicates that before the ninth 
century, Hebrew was written in a purely consonantal script. In agreement 
with Phoenician principles of spelling, final vowels were not indicated in 
the orthography. Examples of this defective writing are to be found in 
the Gezer Calendar from the tenth century B.C. Later (in all probability 
by the middle of the ninth century) a system of final matres lectionis was 
introduced, and from that time on, final vowels were indicated in the 
spelling. The scheme adopted was the same as that used in Aramaic and 
Moabite: final 7 being represented by yodh, final u by waw, and final a, e, 0, 
all by he. Exceptional cases of internal matres lectionis are apparently 
attested in the latest pre-exilic material. 


The New Testament Section, with about a hundred present and Professor 
Filson presiding, met at 9 A. M. in Room 205, to hear and discuss the follow- 
ing papers (adjourning at 12:10 P. M.): 
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J. S. Kennard, Jr.: A Re-study of the Tribute Passage. The “pronouncement 
story” of the Tribute can only be accepted as historical in the sense of an 
evasive answer and an encouragement to tax resistance. It was treasured 
not for its instruction but, as with these other stories, because it confounded 
the foes of Jesus. Had he really endorsed the tribute these foes would have 
gained their ends by destroying his popularity. Instead he placed the 
onus of tribute upon themselves: as possessors of the foreign coin, they 
belonged to a privileged class that was tax exempt. To the masses his 
instruction about taxes was “render . . . to God the things that are God’s”; 
conserving to God the silver and gold that were his (Hag. 2 8) meant with- 
holding them from Caesar. Hence the charge, “We found this man... 
forbidding us to give tribute to Caesar”. Thus understood the passage is 
also a satire upon sayings of divided allegiance. 


. F. Seitz: Upon This Rock: A Critical Re-Examination. Its absence from 
Mk. 8 27-30 makes this interpolation in Mt. 16 17-19 subject to doubt as an 
authentic saying of Jesus. Not only do 1 Cor. 3 4 #., Mk. 12 10f., 1 Pet. 
2 4-8, speak of Christ as the foundation or corner-stone of the church, but 
the second-century Roman document, The Shepherd of Hermas, states 
that the petra upon which the church is built is the Son of God (Sim. 9 12 f.)- 
This paper explores a conjecture that the interpolated Jogion in Matthew 
may have belonged originally to some account of the appearance of the 
risen Christ to Simon, in which the petra, as well as the skandalon (Mt- 
16 23) was Jesus himself. 


P. C. Christou: St. Paul and the Poem of Epimenides. A very characteristic 
fact in the New Testament is that, in spite of the rarity of Greek quotations 
in it, there are two poetical lines from the same verse of Epimenides in two 
different books, connected with Paul’s name (Acts 17 18, Tit. 1 12). Since 
these lines are not absolutely representative of Greek poetry, there must 
have been a special motive for their insertion. The relation of Epimenides 
to the establishment of an altar to the Unknown God (or gods) gives us a 
key for the finding of that motive. Paul, having been deeply impressed by 
the existence of such an altar, seems to have looked at some writing of the 
instigator of the altar. 


M. J. Shroyer: The Logos in Hebrews. A review of some interpretations of 
the use of Jogos in the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether it is the logos of 
Philo or that of John; and an examination of the book for traces of indenti- 
fication of the Jogos with the earthly Jesus. 
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F. V. Filson: On the Meaning of Hebrews 13 20-21. The Greek makes it 
clear that en haimati diathekes aioniou must be connected with anagagon or 
poimen, and probably with the former. Two other points are more difficult: 
1. Does anagagon refer only to the resurrection, or also to the exaltation 
of Jesus? The latter fits the thought of the Epistle. 2. What does en mean 
(v. 20)? Probably “with” as a reference to continuing efficacy (Calvin), 
“equipped with” (Moffatt), rather than “by means of” or “in virtue of.” 
The vocabulary of this benediction contains elements unlike the earlier 
parts of the Epistle. Does the unknown author compose these two verses 
solely in the thought-setting of this Epistle, or does he introduce elements 
which reflect Pauline influence and the worship usage of the Church? The 
latter alternative seems preferable. 


Kwang-Won Kim: Codex 1582 and Origen’s Text of Matthew. This codex 
was identified by K. Lake as a member of fam. 1, but he regarded it as an 
insignificant member of the family. A collation of the codex shows that 
1582 is much closer to codex 1 than 118 209 131. My study of the Matthean 
text of Origen in his various works shows that his text of Matthew is remark- 
ably closer to codd. 1 1582; in fact, a little closer to 1582 than to codex 1. 
The name of the scribe of codex 1582 is Ephraim. The name Ephraim is 


connected with Codex 1739 and the Venice Aristotle. Kirsopp and Silva 
Lake believe that the three manuscripts may have been written by the 
same Ephraim. Paleographically the three are similar. Even if codex 1582 
was not written by the same Ephraim the codex was at least made in the 
same scriptorium where the other two were made. The Lakes believe 
that 1739 may represent best the Origenian-Caesarean witnesses. In this 
connection, we may say that 1582 may represent Origen’s text of Matthew 
in Caesarea better than any other witnesses except codex 1. The prototype 
of codex 1582 may have been made from Origen’s Commentaries, as was 
the case with 1739. So far as I know this study is the first one to connect 
codex 1582 with Origen’s text. The importance of this codex can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


F. L. Cirlot: The Textual Problem in the Matthean Divorce Texts. The 
New Revised Version reads “and marries another, commits adultery” in 
Mt. 19 98 (with the great majority of the MSS and Versions) and omits 
the whole of Mt. 19 9 » which reads, ‘‘and he who marries a divorced woman 
commits adultery.” I believe both of these variants to be wrong. The 
former follows the big majority, and explains the reading of the minority 
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as due to assimilation to Mt. 5 32. The latter explains the rejected reading 
in Mt. 19 9b as due to assimilation to Mk. or Lk. The external evidence in 
this latter case is about equally strong on both sides. But it is equally 
possible to explain the rejected reading in 19 9 as original, and the ac- 
cepted reading as due to assimilation to Mk. or Lk. Also, in Mt. 19 9b the 
rejected reading can easily be original, and the accepted reading be due 
to homoioteleuton. In favor of this latter conclusion is the fact that the omis- 
sion of 9b is almost confined to Versions which read 19 9a in the way which 
makes the explanation of omission by homoioteleuton possible, and very 
rarely occurs in texts in which the reading is found in 19 93 which does not 
pave the way for a possible homoioteleuton: This fact not only favors the 
retention of 19 9b as original, but also joins with the internal evidence (only 
recently noticed by a few scholars) and the whole body of Patristic evidence 
(very inadequately cited in every Apparatus Criticus known to me) to give 
a decisive case for the reading in 19 93 which has only the minority of the 
MSS and Versions on its side. Thus the New Revised Version seems to 
be wrong on both points. The case for each reading reénforces the case 
for the other. 


B. M. Metzger: Tatian’s Diatessaron and Medieval Harmonies of the 
Gospels. Besides Old High German, Low German, Middle Dutch, Middle 
English, and Old Italian harmonies of the Gospels, which approach more 
or less closely to Tatian’s Diatessaron (as represented by Greek, Arabic, 
Latin, and Armenian sources), there was recently discovered an Old Persian 
harmony of the Gospels which goes back to a Syriac original. In assessing 
its relation to Tatian’s work, both external form as well as variant readings 
must be considered. An analysis of the latter permits several deductions 
regarding certain affinities with the old Syriac text of the Gospels. 


R. M. Grant: The Septuagint Text of Theophilus of Antioch. Since the 
only valuable manuscript of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch about 180, dates 
from the twelfth century, it has been difficult to estimate his text of Genesis, 
although he quotes extensively from Genesis 1-3. To confirm the reliability 
of this manuscript it has been necessary to find an outside control; this is 
available in Tertullian, Against Hermogenes. Since we actually have 
Theophilus’ text, we can show by a collation that it is close to the Lucianic 
text of Antioch, and suggest that Theophilus’ text lies at the base of Lucian’s. 
A further consideration is that Tertullian makes his own translation from 
Greek, not using any previous Old Latin version. Finally, Tertullian ob- 
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tained Theophilus from Antioch because he was dealing with Hermogenes, 
whom Theophilus had attacked. A subsidiary note suggests that Hermo- 
genes was in some way related to the Hermetica. 


R. M. Montgomery: Midrash Genesis Rabbah on ‘‘Death.” Two attitudes 
toward death appear in this Midrash. Tne one believes that death runs 
counter to man’s original inheritance. Thus death punishes man’s sin, as in 
the Pauline analysis. The other attitude regards death as.a component 
of man’s original nature; so man’s mortality seems to be a means by which 
God checks human arrogance. Such a notion about death furnishes evidence 
that there were in circulation ideas different from the Pauline interrelation 
between sin and death. 


Thursday afternoon, December 30th. The final session, reunited with about 
a hundred present and Professor Filson presiding, convened at 2 P. M. 
The following papers were presented: 


P. E. Davies: Salvation by Sharing (Romans 6 1-14). This passage in Romans 
presents a conception of salvation in terms of a parallel experience of the 
believer and Christ. The purpose of this study is to examine this connection 
of “salvation by sharing’’ in the light of Paul’s immediate thought in the 
context; to relate this passage to Paul’s other statements bearing on salvation, 
especially Colossians 2 11-15; and to interpret the passage in the light of 
Paul’s faith-mysticism. A comparison with “atonement by sympathy” 
(T. H. Robinson) in the Epistle to the Hebrews is instructive. The bearing 
of this passage on the meaning of baptism is obvious. The passage presents 
the larger question: Is this conception of salvation central or incidental 
to Paul’s thinking? 


Charles Goodwin: Psalm 139 and Robert Bridges’ Paraphrase. Robert 
Bridges in his Yattendon Hymnal, No. 68, paraphrases Psalm 139 as a 
hymn inspired by the fear of the Lord (the sense of the “numinous”) rather 
than by trust in God. An examination of the text shows that he may be 
right. Except in verse 14 (Hebrew and A. V., vs. 13 P. B.), where the text 
is doubtful, the Psalmist expresses no feeling of comfort or delight at the 
thought of God’s omniscience and omnipresence. To the Psalmist God 
appears to be an inescapable ‘“‘Hound of Heaven’’ rather than an ever- 
present refuge and strength. 


L. E. Wright: Dynamic Implications Inherent in Mk. 10 27. An argument 
opposed to the suggestion, which many contemporary theologians set 
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forth, that this verse implies absolute moral impotence for man, with the 
consequent necessity for “grace” in the achievement of the moral ideal. In 
this connection, there is a discussion of Hesed, as being more basic to Jesus’ 
thinking than contemporary or classical interpretations of “grace”. This 
is an exegetical emphasis which needs urgently to be made, in the face of 
certain irresponsible, subjective appraisals of Jesus’ teaching in this area. 


L. H. Wood: Fifth-century Jewish Calendation as Shown by the Assuan 
Papyri. Following close upon the heels of Parker’s most interesting develop- 
ment of Persian calendation during the fifth century B.C. in his book 
Babylonian Chronology, a new study of the double dated Assuan Papyri 
is made to see whether internal evidence will testify to the use of either 
Persian or Jewish calendation. Through a comparison of the two methods 
the conclusion becomes evident that the dates are not erroneous and that 
the Syene Community had at this date a very definite form of Jewish 
calendation depending on computation as well as observation. 


Robert Gordis: Quotations in Biblical, Rabbinic and Oriental Literature. A 
literary usage which has not been sufficiently appreciated in ancient orien- 
tal literature is the occurrence of passages which do not reflect the present 
sentiments of the author of the literary composition, but have been intro- 
duced by him to convey the standpoint of another person or situation. In 
modern usage these passages would have been introduced by a verbum 
dicendi or cogitandi or by the use of quotation marks. In ancient liter- 
ature they must be recognized by the reader for what they are. These 
“quotations” include, but are not limited to, citations of previously existing 
literature, whether written or oral. The term is here employed to refer to 
passages that cite the speech or thought of a subject, actual or hypothetical, 
past or present, which is distinct from the context in which it is imbedded. 
This usage is employed in a variety of ways, evidenced in Biblical, Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian and Rabbinic literature: 

a. direct quotations of the speech by the subject 

b. the development of dialogue 

c. direct quotations of the thoughts of the subject 

d. citation of prayers 

e. quotations embodying the previous standpoint or thought of the — 
speaker 

f. citation of the hypothetical speech or thought that might or should 
have occurred to the subject 
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. the use of proverbial quotations to buttress an argument without 
comment 

. use of proverbial quotations as a text or comment 

. the use of contrasting proverbs 

. quotations used in argumentation 


Harris Hirschberg: An Allusion to the Cross in Talmudic Literature. Several 
passages in Talmud and Midrash contain the enigmatic phrase: “Write 
on the horn of the ox (qeren ha-shor) that you have no share in the God 
of Israel.” This is probably due to a misunderstanding of the Aramaic 
shora which at least in one passage of the Yer. Talmud has the meaning of 
“cross.” Like keras in Greek, the word geren may occasionally be used 

_ for “cross-beam.” Qeren ha-shor in the above-mentioned passages seems 
to refer to the “patibulum,” that part of the cross to which the “titulus” 
was fastened. 


F. W. Young: Jesus the Prophet: A Re-Examination. Of the many titles 
which, according to the New Testament record, the historical Jesus acknowl- 
edged, scarcely one has escaped substantial argumentation. The various 
appellations, Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man, etc., have created no end 
of discussion among scholars. There has been nothing even approaching 
complete agreement as to whether Jesus actually acknowledged any one 
of these titles. In the case of the title ‘‘Prophet” the situation is quite 
different; there has been general agreement that Jesus considered himself 
to be a prophet. The question then emerges: what was the significance of 
the title “Prophet” in Jesus’ day? What did the people mean when they 
called him prophet, and what did he mean when he acknowledged the 
title? An exploration for an answer to this question reveals certain inter- 
esting facts concerning the concept of prophecy in the post-exilic period 
and consequently sheds some light on the problem of Jesus’ own vocational 
consciousness. 


R. B. Y. Scott: Weather Phenomena and Terminology in the O. T. A pre- 
liminary survey of passages of meteorological interest, and of the use and 
meaning of words translated “wind,” “rain,” “storm,” “‘hail,” “cloud,” 
“thick cloud,” “heat,” ‘‘cold,” etc. 


F. C. Grant: The Ordeal of the Messiah. The significance of the Temptation 
Narrative is two-fold, for the writers of the Gospels. (1) It is the Ordeal 
of the Messiah, in which he proves himself, endures the trials proper to 
his vocation, overcomes the “strong man,” and shows himself to be already 
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the Son of God upon earth, even before the resurrection. (2) It is also the 
account of a Dialogue with the Devil or a “‘Catechizing” of the Messiah — 
as if Satan had been in doubt whether Jesus was really the Son of God or 
not. These two motifs are clearly distinguishable and may perhaps go 
back to different sources in the oral tradition. 


W. F. Albright: Baal-Zephon. In 1932 Otto Eissfeldt correctly identified the 
important Canaanite deity Baal-zephon (found in a derived place-name, 
Exodus 14 2) with the Greek patron of mariners, Zeus Casius, well known 
in Hellenistic and Roman times. Since then the material bearing on the 
Canaanite god has greatly increased, and previously misunderstood refer- 
ences can be explained. Eissfeldt’s identification has been proved beyond 
doubt and it becomes possible to describe the characteristics, functions and 
symbols of the god in some detail. There are a number of striking side- 
lights on the Bible which emerge. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 
KENNETH W. Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Dr. Henry T. Fow er, professor emeritus of Biblical Literature in Brown 
University, died at his home in Harmony, Rhode Island, January 23, 1948. 
He had been a member of the Society of Biblical Literature since 1896 and, 
in his earlier years, a frequent contributor to its JouRNAL. A scholar of sound 
learning, balanced judgement and broad vision, his contribution to generations 
of young men who heard his lectures, composed his seminars, and read his 
works, was a generous one. He lived in an age when Biblical criticism involved 
large issues and radically affected the general directions of religious thought. 
Its progress was exciting and its course controversial. Fowler participated 
in its excitements and enjoyed the stimulus of controversy without yielding 
“to acrimony or conceding to the vulgarities of uninformed apologetics. His 
nature was essentially a gentle and temperate one. His zeal was roused by 
questions of truth and value rather than by problems of ecclesiastical action 
and reaction. 

As a scholar, Fowler was essentially an expositor and teacher rather than 
an independent and original investigator. He left us major contributions to 
the content of his subject, and a number of useful and well written accounts 
of it. His Introductions to the literature of the Old and New Testaments are 
models of good sense and good taste, and can still be read with profit and 
enjoyment. His studies on the Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion, 
his work on the Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers, his characterization 
of Great Leaders of Hebrew History from Manasseh to John the Baptist and 
his studies in the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament are sensitive and 
personal interpretations of chapters in religious history and thought which 
captivated and kindled his imagination. All these however were textbooks 
designed not to aid research, but to facilitate the basic understanding of 
his subject. 

In Providence, Fowler’s influence was felt in the community beyond the 
University. He led a discussion club of interested and influential citizens 
who met to learn and consider fresh knowledge and new opinions. He was a 
distinguished layman of the Diocese of Rhode Island. His life epitomized 
the triumph of intellectual poise and learned absorption over the confusion 
of the years preceding, including and following the first world war. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The total membership of the Society has now reached 853, with 836 active 
members and 17 honorary. This shows a net increase for 1948 of 94. During 
the year 131 qualified for active membership and one for honorary. With 
167 nominees to be presented at this meeting, the potential membership for 
1949 for the first time reaches the 1000 mark. 

We especially honor this year two of our members who joined the Society 
in 1898 and have now rounded out a full half-century. Professor Julius A. 
Bewer and Professor Ismar J. Peritz are now accorded honorary status, along 
with five others who have previously attained this distinction. 

The Society was duly represented at the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies on January 29-30, 1948 by Professor Henry J. 
Cadbury and (as alternate for Professor Millar Burrows who was in Palestine) 
Professor Kenneth W. Clark. The latter attended also the ACLS Conference 
of Secretaries just preceding. Professor William F. Stinespring was our 
representative at Hebrew Union College on the occasion of the Inauguration 
of President Nelson Glueck on March 12-14, 1948. 

We mourn the passing of seven of our members by death. This roll of 
honor includes: 


Dr. M. E. Davis, a member since 1921, who died Dec. 30, 1947 

Dr. Louise S. Eby, a member since 1925, who died May 14, 1948 

Hon. Maynard D. Follin, a member since 1938, who died Aug. 4, 1948 
Prof. Henry T. Fowler, a member since 1896, who died Jan. 23, 1948 
Prof. Edward H. Knight, a member since 1925, who died in March, 1948 
Prof. H. C. Thiessen, a member since 1944, who died in July, 1947 

Dr. Abraham Warkintin, a member since 1946, who died in July, 1948 


Finally we report, in fulfillment of the instructions of the Society, the 
organization of the Southern Section on April 2, 1948. The meeting was 
convened at Duke University, in a two-day session held jointly with the 
North Carolina College Teachers of Religion. There were sixty in attendance, 
forty of them SBLE members. Membership in the southern region has 
increased during the year from 135 to 175. The Section will next meet at 
Emory University in Atlanta, on March 28-29, 1949, in a joint program with 
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the NABI which will organize a Southern Section at that time. The Southern 
Section of the SBLE is one of ten charter members of the Southern Human- 
ities Conference, an offspring of the ACLS. 


Respectfully submitted, 
KENNETH W. Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the year 1948 four regular issues of the JouRNAL have been pub- 
lished, comprising Volume LXVII. These issues contained 33 articles (14 
dealing with the Old Testament and related fields, and 19 with the New 
Testament and related fields), and 43 book reviews and notices (24 in the 
Old Testament Sections and 19 in the New Testament Sections). In spite 
of the increased costs of publication, this volume compares favorably in size 
with those of recent years; this has been possible because of the increase in 
the amount of the annual dues and in the number of members of the Society. 

During the year we have also published Volume II of the Monograph 
Series, Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, by Norman B. Johnson 
(91 pages). The Society is indebted to The Lucius N. Littauer Foundation 
for a generous grant which covered the cost of publishing this monograph. 

In this first year of my editorship I have received wholehearted co-operation 
from a number of persons to whom I wish to express appreciation. Dr. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer has patiently initiated me into the mysteries of the editorship. 
Our printers, The Jewish Publication Society of America, have shown great 
efficiency in printing the JouRNAL and the volume of the Monograph Series. 
The members of the Editorial Committee and the Book Review Editors have 
discharged their duties with promptness and skill. The Editor must always 
be grateful to the contributors who help to maintain the standards of our 
publications at a high level. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Hyatt, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1948 


Anonymous contribution 
Subscriptions 


Printing and mailing JouRNAL 

Printing monograph 

Secretary’s expenses 

Editor’s expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 

Exchange and service charges 
Total expenditures $6,498.58 
Balance Dec. 17, 1948 2,054.97 


$8,553.55 
DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Lancaster Co. National Bank as per statement of 
Dec. 16, 1948 
Less Voucher #21 
Voucher #22 


Province of Ontario Savings Acct. #S-2883 


TOTAL ASSETS 
Balance Dec. 17, 1948 $2,054.97 
2 $500 U. S. Treas. 2 7/8 (1955-60) Bonds 
3,143.97 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dona.Lp ENGLERT, Treasurer 

Audited and found correct, 
December 29, 1948 

JaMEs B. PRITCHARD 

Cuar_es M. Coorer 


xxiii 
RECEIPTS 
Dues and 3,970.86 
Reprints and back issues................2--200200e 56.17 
Sale of 144.10 
Grant from Littauer Foundation................... 784.00 
EXPENDITURES 
4,813.06 
$2,054.97 
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REPORT ON AID TO GERMAN BIBLICAL SCHOLARS 


It was voted last year that I should continue to codrdinate and arrange 
relief activity for German Biblical scholars. This required no great amount 
of activity on my part, as a substantial core of the assignments made in the 
previous year carried over into the current vear. The chief problem to be 
faced was that some members could not afford to give sufficient aid to those 
who had been assigned to them, and that supplementary aid had to be sought. 
Then there were a number of names, notably of widows or children of famous 
scholars, for whom it was less easy to find a sponsor. Our Secretary, Professor 
Kenneth W. Clark, was particularly helpful in finding persons who were willing 
to lend a helping hand. The original appeal of 1947 had apparently not been 
circulated quite widely enough, and so there was some difficulty in providing 
continued aid for several scholars when members who had taken on an assign- 
ment withdrew from it for good and valid reasons. One particular member 
is now carrying on aid for three additional scholars until others take the 
burden from him, and I am particularly grateful to him for his help. At the 
suggestion of the Secretary and through his kind instrumentality, a form 
requesting a report of what has been done was sent out to the membership 
in October. Not all of those who had taken on assignments have replied as 
yet, and so it will be necessary to write them personally. However, one 
purpose of the letter, to get new volunteers who would be willing to accept 
an assignment, was attained. In general the response of the participants who 
did reply shows that they derived a satisfaction from extending aid to col- 
leagues in need and found them most grateful. Of items of general interest 
that I might mention as being reported on the questionnaires, there is that 
concerning the future of the Theologisches Wérterbuch begun by the late 
Professor Gerhard Kittel who died in Tiibingen in July. His former assistant 
Gerhard Friedrich, recently teaching at the Theological School of Bethel- 
Bielefeld, is to continue the project. 

There was considerable improvement in western Germany after the currency 
devaluation, for merchandise suddenly appeared on the scene where there 
had been none. Several of our members received letters from scholars whom 
they were aiding in which they said frankly that they were able to get along 
again without help from abroad, or at least did not require it to the same 
extent. Late news from Germany is less favorable, however, and the black 
market is starting to function again. That is an indicator of more hard times 
ahead for the German people. It thus seems eminently desirable that members 
keep in touch with those whom they have been aiding. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Emit G. KRAELING 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The third annual session of the Seminar convened at 10 A. M. on Decem- 
ber 28, in Room 205 at Union Theological Seminary. There were about a 
hundred in attendance, and Professor K. W. Clark served as chairman. 

It was voted that a nominating committee be appointed for the selection 
of the Secretary for the ensuing year, and Professors A. L. Jamison and C. H. 
Kraeling were appointed. 

The chairman reported on the question raised in the seminar a year ago, 
as to the possibility of utilizing Dean Burgon’s Index of Patristic Quotations. 
It was pointed out that this work is contained in sixteen bound volumes 
(of 6544 manuscript sheets). The works included in the index show no pattern 
of selection; the basic texts employed are of unknown or unequal value; the 
accuracy of citation has not been checked. It was concluded that any attempt 
to render the vast index useful would become as laborious as to undertake 
such a task de novo. The chairman gave a résumé of textual criticism activities 
recently reported by foreign scholars. 

Dr. William H. Brownlee read a paper on “‘Textual Variants in the Hebrew 
Habakkuk Scroll.” Professor Allen P. Wikgren and Dr. Merrill M. Parvis 
reported on the Chicago MS known as the “Antique Mark’”’ (Codex 2427), 
which bears the closest textual affinity to Codex B. 

Following the report of the Nominating Committee, Professor Merrill M. 
Parvis was elected as Secretary of the Seminar for 1949. 

President Ernest C. Colwell presented to the Seminar a proposal to under- 
take an international project for the preparation and publication of a new 
critical apparatus to the Greek New Testament. The plan was originally 
proposed in 1942 and approved by the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. President Colwell proposed that the University of Chicago serve 
as the project center. He stated that Professor G. D. Kilpatrick would come 
to this country in April, 1949, to represent the British Committee on such a 
project. The Seminar decided to request the endorsement of the Society and 
its Council, and further agreed to serve as a resource for personnel to work 
on the project. The Seminar endorsed the entire plan, and set up a Planning 
Commission to meet at once in order to organize such editorial boards and 
committees as required by the project. ; 

The Seminar adjourned at 12:10 P. M. 


KENNETH W. CiarK, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(Est. Oct. 30, 1936) 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at Scott Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, on April 16 and 17, 1948 in joint session with the 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society. The following mem- 
bers registered as being in attendance: R. J. Williams, A. E. Barnett, G. E. 
Mendenhall, A. J. Brachman, Ralph Marcus, H. A. Fast, H. G. May, S. C. 
Lee, S. I. Feigin, J. Morgenstern, W. A. Irwin, C. R. Newcombe, M. J. Wyn- 
gaarden, E. W. Saunders, J. R. Mantey, S. H. Blank, H. H. Platz, H. H. 

_ Hutson, G. E. Wright, C. F. Kraft, J. A. Wilson, F. W. Brickle, O. J. Baab, 
A. C. Schulty, W. H. Rutgers, M. M. Parvis, C. U. Wolf, J. L. Cheek, L. J. 
Kuyper, W. B. Miller, H. Voogt, J. Milgrom, A. P. Wikgren, S. G. Rinck, 
F. E. Carman, H. Wallace, N. B. Johnson, O. R. Sellers, J. L. Mihelic, F. 
North, R. M. Grant, E. F. W. Rhodes, F. V. Filson, H. H. Walker, P. E. 
Davies. 

At 9:30 A. M. on April 16th, President Sheldon H. Blank called the busi- 
ness meeting of the Midwest Section of the SBLE to order. The minutes of 
the previous meeting as printed in the March, 1948, number of this JouRNAL 
were approved. The President appointed as a nominating committee Ralph 
Marcus, H. G. May, and A. E. Barnett. President Blank extended an invita- | 
tion to the Midwest Section on behalf of President Nelson Glueck to hold 
.the 1949 meetings at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati on April 15 and 16, 
1949. The invitation was accepted. After a lengthy discussion of next year’s 
program, the President suggested that next year the number of papers be 
limited; that divided sessions be held at least once; and that a symposium 
be arranged. It was also suggested that the new officers be instructed to meet 
as soon as possible for the purpose of planning the 1949 program in the light 
of these suggestions. The business session was then adjourned. 

The following papers were presented: 


Friday Morning 


J. R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary: Symbolism or 
Sacramentalism in the New Testament. 


Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: The First Proselyte Movement 
to Judaism. 

Abraham J. Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas: Hoschander’s Priests and 
Prophets. 
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Shao Chang Lee, Michigan State College: The Nestorian Tablet — A 
New Translation. 


Howard Wallace, McCormick Theological Seminary: The Mythological 
Background of the Beast in Revelation. 


Martin J. Wyngaarden, Calvin Theological Seminary: The Servant of 
Jehovah in Isaiah. 
Friday Afternoon 
Francis W. Buckler, Oberlin Graduate School of eect The Speak- 
ing Tree and the Death of the King. 


Jeremiah. 


Hide Shohara, University of Michigan: Some Problems in Teaching Pro- 
nunciation of Japanese to English-Speaking Persons. 


Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside College: Studies in Doctrinal Influences 
on the Byzantine Text of the Four Gospels. 


G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary: Observations on the 
Cultural History of Early Palestine. 


Jokn A. Wilson, University of Chicago: Notes on the Memphis Stela of 
Amen-Hotep II. 


Erroll F. W. Rhodes, University of Chicago: The Internal Consistency of 
the Armenian Version of the New Testament. 


W. K. Kim, Grinnell College: Some Israelitish Traces in Korea. 
Max Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College: The Tyre Oracle (Ez 26 7-14) — 
Its Unity and Authenticity. 
Friday Evening 


Herbert G. May, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, President, Middle 
West Branch, American Oriental Society: Ezekiel. 


Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College, President, Mid-West Section, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis: The Confessions of Jere- 
miah and the Meaning of Prayer. 

At 9:00 A. M. on April 17, President Blank called the second business ses- 

sion to order. A motion was passed expressing the thanks of the Midwest 
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Section to Professors E. T. Blair, C. F. Kraft, O. J. Baab, and S. C. Braden, 
members of the local committee on arrangements, for their work. Profes- 
sor Marcus reported for the Nominating Committee and placed the following 
names in nomination: President, Professor William A. Irwin, University of 
Chicago; Vice-President, Professor Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside College; 
Secretary, Professor Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago. The nominees 
were elected by unanimous vote. A motion was made and passed instructing 
the Secretary to ask the Editor of JBL to print abstracts of the papers read 
at these meetings in that journal. A motion was made and passed instructing 
the new President to appoint two members to a Program Committee to meet 
jointly with a similar committee from the A.O.S. to plan the next year’s 
program in line with the suggestions made yesterday. The business session 
was then adjourned. The following papers were presented: 


Saturday Morning 


Henry H. Walker, Chicago: Elijah Looked at Carmel from Zarepath. 


Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago: A Greek Tablet from Persepolis 
(Illustrated). 


Robert M. Grant, University of the South: Mark 11 1-23. 


Eugene P. Boardman, University of Wisconsin: Biblical Influence Upon 
the Ideology of the T’ai-P’ing Rebellion. 


W. A. Irwin, University of Chicago: The Orientalist as Historian. 


Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago: Current Tendencies in the Study 
and Use of the Gospels. J 


Maurice T. Price, Wayne University: Mass Action in Chinese Culture 
(By Title). 
George V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago: Samdhya-Worship in India. 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: Who Was the Beloved 
Disciple? 
Saturday Afternoon 
I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago: Double Names of Hittite Kings. 
James T. Ross, Chicago: The Seals in Revelation. 
Joseph L. Mihelic, University of Dubuque: The Rod of the Lord’s Anger. 
Frank North, Nashotah House: Scientific Textual Analysis. 
MERRILL M. Parvis, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Est. May 3, 1939) 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, in Trinity College, 
Toronvo, Canada, on the evening of May 11th and the morning and afternoon 
of May 12th, 1948. 

Nineteen members of the SBLE were present at one or more of these 
sessions. 

At the opening session the minutes of the last meeting, as printed in the 
JouRNAL, were approved. The President, Professor W. S. McCullough, read 
the Presidential Address which had as its subject: “Roman Policy Towards 
the Jews from 63 B. C. to A. D. 135.” 

At the sessions on May 12th the following papers were presented by mem- 
bers of the SBLE: 


R. B. Y. Scott: Embryonic Prophetic Oracles 

W. E. Staples: Isaiah 53 8 

W. R. Taylor: The Purpose and Construction of Psalms 9 and 10 
R. B. MacDonald: The Berber Calendar and Agricultural Rites 
F. V. Winnett: The Site of Bethel 

F. W. Beare: The Origins of the Ministry in the New Testament 
H. A. Fischel: A Re-evaluation of the Maccabees Sources 


Mr. R. B. MacDonald of Trinity College and Professor J. S. Glen of Knox 
College were nominated to membership in the Society. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1948-1949: 


President: Rabbi H. A. Fischel 
Vice-President: The Rev. J. G. Berry 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. G. H. Johnson 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Est. Jan. 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
held its eighth annual meeting on Friday, April 2, 1948, at the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, California, at 9:00 A. M. 

The president of the Section, Dr. John Wick Bowman, presided. A series 
of papers was presented according to the following program, each of which 
was criticized by an appointed critic, and discussion was permitted to the 
extent to which time was available. Considerable interest was provoked in 
several of the discussions, and members of the Society were well satisfied with 
the results of the day. 


Nels J. Peterson: Why a Minister Should Read the New Testament in 
Greek 

C. Milo Connick: ‘“‘The Jews” in the Fourth Gospel 

Walter J. Fischel: Old Testament Versions in Persian 

L. L. Caviness: The Biblical Use of ‘olam and aion 

Willis W. Fisher: The Use of the Bible in Modern Education 

Gurdon C. Oxtoby: The Monotheism of the Pre-Exilic Prophets 

Chester C. McCown: New Evidence as to Achaemenian Influence 


At the business meeting of the Society which followed in the afternoon, 
officers were elected for the following year as follows: 


President: Willis W. Fisher 

Vice-President: Walter J. Fischel 

Secretary: Gurdon C. Oxtoby 

Members of the Executive Committee: Ralph E. Knudsen, Jack Finegan, 
C. Milo Connick, Pierson Parker 


The secretary was authorized to communicate with the national! office of 
the Society to ask for reimbursement of expense in the amount of $11.20 
occasioned in setting up this meeting. 

The meeting of the Pacific Coast Section was followed by an afternoon 
session under auspices of the Pacific Coast Association for Religious Studies. 


Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Est. April 2, 1948) 


The first meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis was convened by the Society secretary, Professor Kenneth 
W. Clark, at Duke University, Durham, N. C., on April 2, 1948, at 9:15 A. M. 
After a welcome by Vice-President Charles E. Jordan of Duke University, 
the Chairman read a greeting from President John Flight and extracts from 
letters of good wishes for the new section from southern members of the 
SBLE who were unable to attend. He reported notices sent to the 135 mem- 
bers in the southern area, and replies from over half. 

Opportunity being given to discuss whether the organization of a Southern 
Section should proceed, there was no adverse opinion. The organization 
pattern of the older sections and their relationship to the national Society 
were described by Professor Clark anc. others, and no suggestions for any 
different pattern were made. The Secrion then proceeded to vote that its 
officers should consist of president, vice president, and secretary, and that 
the vice president be “heir apparent” to the presidency. It was further voted 


that the Chairman pro tem be empowered to appoint a nominating committee, 
which would report at the business session in the afternoon. It was also voted 
that the new officers be constituted an executive committee with power to 
act for the Section on such questions as time and place of meeting and con- 
stitution of the program. 

The first business session adjourned at 11:25 A.M., and the following 
papers were presented: 


S. Vernon McCasland: Hellenistic Judaism 
Donald T. Rowlingson: Petitionary Prayers of Jesus 


After lunch the following paper was presented: 


J. Philip Hyatt: The Making of the Revised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament 


The second business session was called by Professor Clark at 4:00 P. M. 
The Section received an overture from Professor David E. Faust on behalf 
of the committee which is organizing a Southern Section of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, and voted to cooperate with that group 
and to hold a joint meeting next year with the prospective NABI section. It 
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was further voted to apply for membership in the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference (a southern offspring of the American Council of Learned Societies) 
which is to hold its first meeting on April 23-24, and to make the Chairman 
pro tem the Section’s delegate for this year. 

It was voted that the vice-president be chairman of a membership com- 
mittee, and that he appoint a person in each state of the area to promote 
membership. The report of the nominating committee was presented by 
Professor Ira J. Martin on behalf of himself, W. G. Echols, and S. A. Cartledge, 
and was as follows: 


President: Kenneth W. Clark 
Vice President: J. Philip Hyatt 
Secretary: Charles F. Nesbitt 


The Secretary pro tem cast one ballot for these gentlemen. The meeting 
adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 


Mary FRANCES THELEN, Secretary, pro tem 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The life and activities of the American School of Oriental Research during 
the past year have been overshadowed by the tragic conflicts that have en- 
gulfed Palestine. Conditions have deteriorated to such an extent as to affect 
the operations of the School. Yet what impresses one as he reads through the 
reports of the year is by no means the generally depressing external situation 
but rather the vitality of the institution and the courage and enthusiasm of 
both students and faculty. The deep interest in archaeology and kindred 
disciplines, the sense of the importance of the archaeological enterprise, the 
fascination of research and fresh discovery, the concentration upon specific 
tasks, the cordial relations between students and faculty, the friendliness of 
neighboring institutions and museums, the close connections between the 
Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad with the trustees here in America, all 
these reflect the vigor of a going concern. 

Professor Millar Burrows succeeded Professor Arthur Jeffery as Director 
of the School in June, 1947. Classes began in the middle of October with 
three fellows and one other student in attendance. No active archaeological 
work was undertaken, but until the end of November it was possible to make 
a number of trips. Two of these were to active excavations. At Khirbet 
Mefgir the Antiquities Department was completing its excavation of the 
palace of Hisham with its beautiful mosaics. Good use was made of the Pales- 
tine Museum, and Professor Burrows reports an unusually thorough inspection 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre where a number of views of the interior 
were photographed in color. 

The Annual Professor, Professor Sherman E. Johnson of the Episcopal 
Theologieal School at Cambridge, supervised visits to libraries in the Old City 
for the study of ancient manuscripts and to the Greek Patriarchate where 
some of the manuscripts were microfilmed. In January, Professor Johnson 
was obliged to leave Palestine with his family because of the serious conditions. 
He spent the next months travelling in the Near East and Europe. The 
fascinating reports of his visits in the Near East may be read in the news- 
letters. 

In February Professor and Mrs. Burrows and Miss Ann Putcamp, one of 
the students, made a trip to Baghdad. Upon their return to Jerusalem, the 
two students who had been left in charge, Dr. John Trever and Dr. William 
Brownlee, reported the discovery of a number of important ancient manu- 
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scripts. These included a commentary on Habakkuk, a manuscript described 
as a “sectarian document,” a third unknown work, and, above all, a complete 
manuscript of the Book of Isaiah. This discovery is certainly one of the great 
“finds” of modern times. The manuscripts are generally held to be very 
early, possibly as early as the first century B. C. They are full of interest to 
the student of palaeography, and, in case of the Habakkuk and Isaiah scrolls 
at least, to the student of the Old Testament text. 

The Director of the Baghdad School for the year was Professor Albrecht 
Goetze of Yale University. He pursued his work in close cooperation with 
the Director-General of Antiquities in Iraq, Dr. Naji al-Asil. Most of his 
time was spent in the Iraq Museum where he centered his attention on the 
tablets from Tell Abu Harmal (near Baghdad). To quote his own words: 


The most spectacular pieces encountered are undoubtedly the two Old 
Babylonian tablets inscribed with the “Laws of Eshunna.” This new code, 
considerably older than the Code of Hammurabi and prior also to the 
Sumerian Code of Lipit Ishtar, was scheduled for publication in the July 
issue of Sumer. In addition to the Laws a number of mathematical texts 
and about one hundred and fifty Old Babylonian letters were deciphered and 
copied, the former by the director, the latter by Mr. Selim Levy. The 
publication of the entire material from Abu Harmal is planned. It should 
make a unique contribution to the economic and social history of early 
Babylonia since in no other place archaeological and epigraphic evidence 
complement each other to the same degree as there. 


Mr. Briggs W. Buchanan, the annual fellow, devoted his time to the seals 
in the Iraq museum and is co-operating with Miss Edith Porada in her pre- 
paration of the Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals. 

Professor George Cameron succeeded Professor Goetze as Director and 
Annual Professor for the year 1948-1949. He has been engaged in copying 
the rock carvings at Behistun. A preliminary report states that the story of 
the life of Darius “‘now appears with remarkable clarity” and that the four 
huge columns of the inscriptions, hitherto inaccessible, are now available for 
scholarly study for the first time. These rock inscriptions carved on Mount 
Behistun 2400 years ago have their special interest both for the Biblical 
student and for the student of the ancient Near East. 

A word about our publications. The Bulletins of the ASOR and The Biblical 
Archaeologist have appeared quite regularly and have maintained their usual 
standards of interest. In Volumes XXV-XXVI of the Annual Dr. Nelson 
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Glueck will publish his fourth major discussion of his discoveries in Eastern 
Palestine. In another issue Dr. S. N. Kramer will give us more of the literary 
texts from the library at ancient Nippur. Two more titles have been added 
to the supplementary studies: “A Classified Bibliography of the Works of 
Professor George A. Barton” by Prof. Beatrice Brooks and ‘The Ceramic 
Vocabulary of the Old Testament” by Professor James L. Kelso of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary. Professor Albright’s study of the Jerusalem 
correspondence of the Tell el-Amarnza letters is promised for an early issue of 
another study. It is hoped that The Journal of Cuneiform Studies will continue 
its publication shortly. Professor A. M. Detweiler of Cornell University 
published his Manual of Archaeological Surveying in October, 1948. 

Professor Burrows, who was elected President of ASOR almost fifteen 
years ago, has resigned from his office which he has filled with competence 
and distinction. They have not been easy years to carry on archaeological 
activities. Yet no one can survey the record without becoming aware of the 
strength of the Schools. Professor Burrows has given them devoted service. 


Respectfully submitted 
JAMES MUILENBURG, 


Representative of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SECTION MEETINGS 


The Sections of the Society will meet as follows: 


March 18: Pacific Coast Section at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, California. 


March 28-29: Southern Section at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
April 15-16: Midwest Section at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 31-June 1: Canadian Section at Emmanuel College, University of 
Toronto. 


i 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


February 15, 1949 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Thomas Walter Manson, No. 1 Woodheys, Mersey Road, Heaton 
Mersey, Stockport, Cheshire, England 

Dr. Theodore Henry Robinson, 91 Argyle Road, Ealing, London, W 13, 
England 


2030-48 
2031-48 
2004-48 
2026-48 
2032-48 
2033-48 
2034-48 


2035--48 
2036-48 
2037-48 
2038-48 
2022-48 


2039-48 
2040-48 
2041-48 
2042-48 
2043-48 
2044-48 
2045-48 
2023-48 
2029-48 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Rev. P. K. Ausley, Box 41, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Rev. C. Robert Avery, Jr., 3249 Jefferson Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Prof. Hugh S. Barbour, 857 Livingston Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Mr. Betram N. Barron, 22 Woolson St., Mattapan, Mass. 
Rev. Dewey M. Beegle, 2653 Maryland Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 
Rabbi Ben Zion Bergman, 78 W. Highland, Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Rev. James G. Berry, 28 Burlington Ave., Burlington, Ontario, 
Canada 
Prof. Robert P. Blake, 40 Appleton St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Mr. Alfred Bloom, 1102 E. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Bernard Boyd, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Mr. Arthur M. Brown, 606 W. 122 St., New York 27, N. Y. 
Prof. Frank R. Brown, Hood Theological Seminary, Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, N. C. 
Dr. William H. Brownlee, 4795 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 
Rev. O. Cope Budge, 445 Parkway Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. T. A. Burkill, Divinity Hall 3, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Mr. Dunklin S. Burnside, Jr., 5204 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 
Rev. S. David Chambers, Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Rev. Helena L. Champlin, 337 Main St., Stoneham, Mass. 
Mr. Bernard S. Childs, 41-27 159th St., Flushing, N. Y. 
Miss Gloria L. Coccuza, Bearsville, N. Y. 
Rev. James A. Cogswell, 3099 Deakin St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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2063-48 


2064-48 
2065-48 
2066-48 


2067-48 


2068-48 
2069-48 
2070-48 
2025-48 
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Mr. David B. Collins, P. O. Box 44, Marianna, Ark. 

Prof. Charles B. Copher, Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rev. V. Bradford Curry, 514 S. Green St., Glasgow, Ky. 

Rev. George K. Dreher, First Congregational Church, Mountain 
Home, Idaho 

Prof. Samuel W. DuBose, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Mr. Robert H. Eason, 173 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Rhoda L. Edmeston, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. J. E. Farup, 218 Brown Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rabbi Hillel A. Fine, Hebrew Union College, Clifton Ave., Cincin- 
nati 20, Ohio 

Mr. Charles C. Forman, 37 Divinity Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Rev. G. W. Frederick, Milroy, Pa. 

Prof. J. P. Free, Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 

Mrs. Margery Fulton Freéman, 675 Magnolia Ave., Pasadena 5, 
Calif. 

Rev. John Paul Frelick, 600 W. 122 St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Mr. Emmanuel M. Gitlin, 2511 Roxboro Road, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. Iverson Graham, Jr., Box 276, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 

Mr. Ralph V. Graham, 25 Francis Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 

Prof. George J. Griffin, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Mr. Henry A. Gustafson, Yale Divinity School, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 

Mr. Emmett W. Hamrick, Box 258, Carrboro, N. C. 

Mr. Walter J. Harrelson, 99 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. Douglas J. Harris, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Roy Alvin Harrisville, Jr., 200 Alexander Hall, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. Emil A. Hein, Anoram, N. Y. 

Rev. Lewis A. Hennigar, 36 Oak St., Southington, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Hobbs, 1304 Shiloh Blvd., Zion, II. 

Mr. Aaron L. Hocutt, Andover Hall, 53 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


2046-48 

2047-48 
2048-48 
2049-48 
2050-48 
2051-48 
2052-48 
2053-48 
2054-48 
2055-48 
2056-48 

2005-48 

2057-48 
2058-48 
: 2059-48 
2060-48 
2061-48 
2062-48 


2071-48 
2011-48 
2006-48 
2072-48 
2073-48 
2074-48 


2075-48 
2076-48 
2077-48 
2078-48 
2079-48 
2080-48 
2012-48 
2081-48 
2082-48 
2083-48 
2020-48 
2014-48 
2007-48 


2089-48 
2090-48 


2091-48 
2018-48 
2008-48 
2092-48 
2093-48 
2094-48 
2095-48 
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Rev. Stanley Horton, Central Bible Institute, Springfield, Mo. 

Rev. W. R. Hutton, Nowgong, Assam, India 

Rabbi Irwin I. Hyman, 601 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Rev. Peter H. Igarashi, Andover Hali, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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THE DESPOILING OF THE EGYPTIANS 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


N a recent, interesting and suggestive study Prof. J. Coppens 

of the University of Louvain has revived a suggestion, pro- 
posed originally by his eminent predecessor, Van Hoonacker, but 
never published, that, without the slightest consonantal change, 
the MT reading of Ex 11 722 be emended to 
m2. He supports his thesis with a number of cogent arguments, 
and particularly with reference to Silluhim, “the gifts which a 
father bestows upon his daughter as dowry at her marriage.’’ 

Moreover, he regards 128 and 108, with their twofold presenta- 
tion of the theme of the expulsion of Israel from Egypt by 
Pharaoh, as doublets, and therefore as indicative of the presence 
of two sources in this text. The primary source, J, he contends, 
consists here of 1:ab8, 4 #. To the second source or stratum, 
which he regards as a gloss, he assigns 1sfba, 2-3. Accordingly 
this gloss reads, ‘Afterwards he will send you away, just as they 
send away a bride... Speak, then, in the ears of the people, 
and let them borrow,} each man from his neighbor and each 
woman from her friend, jewels of silver and jewels of gold.‘ 


1 “Miscellanées Bibliques,” XIII, Bulletin d'Histoire et d’Exegese de l’Ancien 
Testament, 1947, 178 f. 

21 Ki. 9 16; cf. also Josh 15 19; Jud 1 13-15, where, however, the gift of a 
father to his daughter at her marriage is called, not Silluhim, but b¢rakah. 

3 The simple translation of w*yt3’¢lu, “ask” (so the standard Jewish trans- 
lation), does not express adequately the precise meaning of the term here. 
We shall have ample proof that “borrow” (so the King James version) ex- 
presses the exact shade of meaning here implied. In this connection, and as 
further evidence of the correctness of this interpretation, it may be noted that 
in 3a Sam. inserts w*hiS’ilum, which is lacking in MT. 

4 Both G and Sam. add ‘“‘and garments” after “gold.” This accords with 
the parallel texts in Ex 3 223 and 1235. We shall see that these garments 
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And Yahweh will puts the favor of the people in the eyes of the 
Egyptians. Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, in the eyes of the servants of Pharaoh and in the 
eyes of people.” 

Whether or not we regard, with Coppens, this entire passage 
as a gloss, or instead, as we shall endeavor to do, integrate it 
closely with a major theme and literary strand of the exodus 
narrative, it is almost self-apparent that the last sentence of the 
translation, 3b of MT, has only the loosest possible connection 
with the theme proper and may itself be a gloss. For our purpose 
we may dismiss this half-verse from further consideration and 
concentrate our attention henceforth upon 11 1s6ba, 2-3a and the 
parallel texts, Ex 3 21-22 and 12 35-36. 

Here we must ask, just what is the precise meaning of “‘as 
they send away a bride?’”’ Of course the most immediate answer 
is that, just as a bride is sent away from her home to the home 
of her husband with rich gifts, so will the Egyptians send Israel 
forth from their land generously dowered. Actually, however, 
this can scarcely be the precise meaning. For, on the one hand, 
it must be borne in mind that the Silluhim of the bride were 
specifically the gifts of the father to his daughter at her marriage; 
and here Egypt can hardly be regarded as acting the part of 
Israel’s father; nor is there the slightest implication here that 
Israel, as a people, is about to play, even in figurative or symbolic 
manner, the role of a bride, nor, in such case, any suggestion 
who the husband might be. And on the other hand, the state- 
ment, repeated in the first and the last of the three above-cited 
passages, that Israel despoiled the Egyptians through the ensuing 
procedure, hardly accords with the idea that the latter people 
would freely and gladly bestow rich gifts in abundance upon 
Israel in the same manner as such gifts are ordinarily bestowed 


play an important and even indispensable role in this narrative. We may 
therefore be reasonably certain that us*malot stood in the original text imme- 
diately after zahab here as well as in the two parallel passages, and may 
develop our thesis upon that basis. 

5 Read, with V, w*yitten for wayitten. It may also be noted in passing that 
V omits completely, probably because of sheer inability to interpret it ade- 
quately, the traditional reading of MT. 
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by a loving father upon his daughter at the moment of her leaving 
his house. Manifestly, the thought basic to the figure here is 
not at all that of the gift of a father to his daughter at her 
marriage. 

Now in the narrative recorded in these three biblical passages 
three elements seem to be unique and basic. The first is the 
fact that all that the Israelites are bidden to seek from the 
Egyptians is objects of gold and silver and garments. As we 
have learned, all three of these items are mentioned specifically 
in each of the three passages, or at least in the original text 
thereof. No other objects of value are referred to, although it 
would have been possible to think of and enumerate many other 
precious articles, such as weapons and armor, food supplies, 
cattle and the like, which the Israelites might equally well have 
sought to borrow from the Egyptians, particularly if the despoil- 
ing of the latter was the primary purpose of this borrowing, 
Apparently some specific motive was implicit in the borrowing 
of just objects of silver and gold and garments, and nothing 
else. The reason for this is almost self-apparent. Just these are 
the objects with which the bride regularly adorns herself when 
she prepares to leave her father’s house to go to her husband.‘ 
The full force of k*Sill*hu kallah is becoming apparent. Mani- 
festly, the Israelite women, when going forth from Egypt, were 
to be garbed as brides. 

The second unique and essential element in this narrative is 
that these objects, the jewels of silver and gold and the garments, 
are to be borrowed. This is the precise implication of Ex 12 
35-36 and also of the Sam. version of 11 33. These passages state 
explicitly that, in response to the Israelites’ attempts to borrow 
these precious articles, Yahweh disposed the Egyptians favorably 
to these requests, so that the Egyptians loaned the Israelites 
with seeming readiness all that for which they asked. Further- 
more, just this idea, that these objects were only loaned to the 
Israelites by the Egyptians, and not given outright, is implicit 
in the sequel to this procedure, that thereby the Israelites de- 
spoiled the Egyptians; for obviously this spoliation consisted in 


6 Cf. Isa 49 18; 61 10; Jer 2 32. 
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the fact that these precious objects, which, as the Egyptians 
thought, they were only lending to the Israelites and which 
were expected to be restored to their owners so soon as the 
purpose for which the Israelites had borrowed them was dis- 
charged, actually never were and never could be so restored, 
since the Israelites never returned, and never intended to return, 
to Egypt after the exodus; and just this was, so it is implied, 
Israel’s, or, rather, the Deity’s, carefully conceived plan for de- 
spoiling the Egyptians. Manifestly, the borrowing is a basic 
and integral element of this narrative. 

And the third unique and essential element of this narrative 
is that the borrowing is to be performed by the women, as Ex 
3 22 states specifically. Ex 12 35 records only, and in the most 
general manner, that the Israelites, not mentioning the women 
specifically, borrowed from the Egyptians. Ex 11 2 says plainly 
that both women and men were to borrow from their neighbors; 
but it is impossible to imagine the men limiting their borrowing 
to articles of women’s apparel and adornment, and, even more 
specifically, to articles of apparel and adornment of a bride; and 
precisely this is what is explicitly stated in all three biblical 
passages. There can be no question that the words, "45 me’et 
re‘ehu w®, are either an editorial interpolation or a gloss, in either 
case based obviously upon a misunderstanding of the real import 
of the narrative. Actually only the women could have borrowed 
these specific objects with any reasonable plausibility. And just 
this is precisely what Ex 3 22 records. Manifestly, this, and this 
alone, must have been the original narrative. 

This is a consideration of grave importance for the solution 
of the problem which concerns us. It goes without saying that 
the attempts of the Israelite women to borrow jewels of silver 
and of gold and also garments from their Egyptian neighbors 
must have had a thoroughly plausible motivation, which would 
have lent credence to the reasons advanced by them for such 
borrowing, would have disposed the Egyptian women to grant 
their requests, and would at the same time have relieved them 
of all fear that they might not recover the precious articles thus’ 
loaned. This motivation could have taken only one form, viz. 
that the Israelite women, or at least the unmarried among them, 
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were, for some specific reason or purpose, about to play the role 
of brides. Obviously, so the clear implication must be, these 
Israelite women were borrowing all this finery, not to put it 
upon their children, both boys and girls, as Ex 3 22ba states,’ 
but to wear it themselves in their anticipated role of brides. 
Obviously, this borrowing of just such finery by brides seems to 
have been a well-known practice in ancient Israel and also, so 
the implication is here, it was not entirely unknown among the 
Egyptians. 

It seems to have been a primitive and wide-spread superstition 
that a bride at her wedding must wear something borrowed. 
Still today the superstition is current, and the bride frequently 
is counselled to wear 


Something borrowed and something blue, 
Something old and something new. 


Presumably the fortune and happiness of the bride, or else of 
those who lend the bride these articles of her wedding apparel, 
are still thought to depend in some way upon compliance with 
these conditions. Among them our attention centers naturally 


upon the one detail, that the bride must wear something bor- 
rowed, especially jewels or garments. 

Here our thought turns immediately to what is recorded in 
Mishnah Ta‘anit, IV, 8: ‘‘Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: 
Israel had no festivals like the fifteenth of Ab and the Day of 
Atonement, for on them the maidens of Jerusalem used to go 
out, clad in white garments, which had been borrowed, in order 
not to put to shame those who had none (of their own). All 
these garments must have previously undergone ritual immer- 
sion. And the maidens of Jerusalem would go out and dance in 
the vineyards. And what would they say? ‘Young man, lift 
thine eyes and see what thou art about to choose. Set not thine 
eyes upon beauty, but upon family, etc.’ ” 

I have already discussed these dances of the maidens of Jeru- 
salem in the vineyards on these two annual occasions and their 


7 Obviously Ex 3 22ba, ond’, must be either an editorial interpola- 
tion or a gloss, based upon the failure of some late glossator to understand 
the full and precise import of the borrowing motif in the narrative. 
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significance, in part at least, as festival rites.* I have shown that 
they were an integral and, in some respects, a climactic part of 
the ritual of two important agricultural festivals of ancient 
Israel, one of which was celebrated for seven and the other for 
eight days. This ceremony, as I have shown, and as we shall 
see more clearly in this study, must have been widely current 
in Israel in the pre-exilic period of its history and of its religious 
evolution. The duration of these two festivals, one for seven 
and the other for eight days, suggests, with a large measure of 
probability, that they were, in origin, a part of the regular festival 
system of the ancient, pentecontad calendar.? If so, then, as 
seems altogether likely, on the basis of other important considera- 
tions, they were undoubtedly of pre-Israelite, Canaanite origin, 
and were elements of the early Canaanite, agricultural civiliza- 
tion and religious practice which was taken over by those Israelite 
tribes which forced their way into Palestine, adjusted themselves 
to agricultural life in that land and learned the arts and tech- 
niques of agricultural civilization, including its religion and its 
manifold religious institutions and practices, from their Canaan- 
ite neighbors. 


There is no need to repeat here all that was said in that earlier 
study. Speaking summarily, it is obvious almost at a glance that 
the dancing of the maidens of Jerusalem, or, better, of the maid- 
ens of all Israel, in the neighboring vineyards upon the final day 
of each of these two very important annual festivals, were, in 
some part at least, homoeopathic magical rites, designed, in 
connection with other ceremonies of these festivals, to promote 
or renew the fertility of the fields and vineyards and thus secure 
for the members of each local community adequate, and even 
abundant, crops in the coming year. We may now concentrate 
our attention upon the garb of the maidens and upon their 
procedures and actions. 


8 “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” JQR, VIII (1917), 31-54. 

9 Cf. Lewy, “‘The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Cal- 
endar,”” HUCA, XVII (1942-3), 1-153, and also a study of mine, “The 
Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” Pt. II, scheduled 
to appear in HUCA, XXI. 
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We note first that the maidens had to be clad in white gar- 
ments. Unquestionably the color was symbolic. White was the 
color of both joy and purity. According to Eccles 9 s the wearing 
of white garments betokened a happy, contented frame of mind.?° 
According to Isa 1 18, white, in contrast to red, which was the 
color of sin, was the color of freedom from sin, of purity. There- 
fore, in Dan 11 35; 12 10 hilbin and hitlabben, literally ‘to make 
white” and “‘to make oneself white,” mean actually ‘‘to purify” 
and ‘‘to purify oneself.” Accordingly, during the performance 
of the most fundamental rites of the annual Day of Atonement 
within the Temple building and even certain rites performed 
outside the Temple proper, in the court in front thereof, the 
high-priest was required to don white garments,” but this only 
after rites of ritual purification. Certainly the white garments 
worn by the maidens of Jerusalem during these dances in the 
vineyards symbolized both joy and purity. They were likewise 
the garb regularly worn by brides." It is almost impossible to 
escape the inference that the maidens participating in these 
joyous dances, clad in white garments, were playing the role of 
brides, in anticipation of approaching marriage, as it were. This 


is borne out fully by the presence of the young men watching 


10 So also Midrash S¢mot Rabba, XXXI, 18 (ed. Wilna). 

And also of death and the netherworld; cf. von Duhn, “Rot und Tot,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1V (1906), 1-24, and also my “Two Ancient 
Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’ 49 f., note 8, end; note also the color of the 
red heifer (Num. 19), the ashes of which were used for the ritual purification 
of one who had touched a corpse. 

12 Mishnah Yoma, VII, 4. 

33 Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, 295b. We read in rabbinic literature that 
Jeptha’s daughter had prepared white garments for herself in anticipation of 
marriage and with this, of course, the termination of her virginity (Ginzberg, 
The Legends of the Jews, IV, 45). 

™%4 The reason for the requirement that the white garments had to have 
undergone a ritual washing before being used in these dances is not given in 
the Mishnah. The traditional reason (cf. Rashi to the passage), that the owner 
might have worn the garments during her menstrual period and thus defiled 
them, is, of course, artificial and forced (cf. “Two Ancient Israelite Agri- 
cultural Festivals,” 31, note 1). It may well have been that this particular 
ritual procedure was in origin a fertility rite of homoeopathic magical charac- 
ter designed to bring rain. 
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in close proximity to the dancers, and by the words, so chal- 
lenging in character, addressed by the latter to these young men, 
inviting them to marriage. 

This conclusion is corroborated also by the consideration that 
these garments had to be borrowed. And this, in turn, brings 
us back to the subject of our inquiry, the borrowing of garments 
and jewels by the Israelite women from their Egyptian neigh- 
bors so that, for such, it is now clear, is the manifest implication 

of Ex 11 198 ba, 2-3, they might be sent forth from Egypt like 
' brides, i. e. arrayed as brides. 

The Mishnah states that these dances of the maidens in the 
vineyards, clothed in white, borrowed garments, took place on 
these two annual festival occasions. The implication might seem 
to be that they took place only upon these two annual occasions 
and at no other time. But Josephus, Ant. V, 2, 12 tells explicitly 
that these dances in the vineyards were performed by the maid- 
ens of Israel, not twice, but three times in the year, in connection 
with the celebration of three major festivals, and that it was on 
just such a festal occasion, when the maidens of Shiloh were 
dancing in the vineyards, they were carried off as wives by the 
Benjaminites.*5 And if it be that these festal dances were per- 
formed three times in the year, instead of only twice, as the 
Mishnah states, then the most natural inference would be that 
the third annual festal occasion for their performance would 
be the only other seven-day festival in the year, the Matzot 
Festival, or, as it came to be celebrated from the Deuteronomic 
Reformation on, the combined Passover-Matzot Festival.!® In- 
deed, according to Pseudo-Philo,"’ the festival at which the maid- 
ens of Shiloh were seized by the Benjaminites was the Pass- 
over. 

That these dances of the maidens in the vineyards were an 
ancient and well-established custom in Israel, particularly in 


8 Jud. 21 19-23. 

6 Cf. again the aforementioned continuation of my “The Chanukkah 
Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” Pt. II, scheduled to appear in 
HUCA, XXI, 427-447. 

17 Cited from Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, 213, note 135. 
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Samaria, is convincingly evidenced by Jer 31 3-5.7* But even 
more illuminating for our purpose is the Dinah story in Gen 34. 
V. 1 tells that Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, went out to watch 
the native, Canaanite maidens. The biblical narrative gives no 
hint as to what it might have been in connection with these 
Canaanite maidens that Dinah desired to see. But Josephus, 
Ant. I, 21, 1, tells that this was a festival of the Shechemites and 
that Dinah went out to observe the finery which the Shechemite 
maidens were wearing for the occasion. Clearly Josephus implies 
that the maidens of Shechem had some particular role to play 
in the celebration of this festival, and also that for this purpose 
they wore garments of peculiar character. 

These considerations make clear the entire course of this narra- 
tive. It was while she was standing by, watching the Canaanite 
maidens in whatever they were doing, presumably performing 
festival dances, that Dinah was seized by the young prince, 
Shechem, and carried off and subjected to the seeming indignity ~ 
of marital intercourse. Promptly thereafter Shechem, acting 
through his father, approached Jacob and solicited in marriage 
the hand of Dinah, whom he had just violated. 

The course of the story need not here be pursued further. 
What has been adumbrated suffices for our purpose. It suggests 
clearly what is faintly hinted at in the Mishnah account of the 
dances of the maidens of Jerusalem in the vineyards, that these 
dances were, in their early, Canaanite form, mere preliminaries 
to sexual intercourse between the maidens, virgins undoubtedly, 
participating in them, and the young. men standing by, each 
seeking his future wife from among the ranks of the dancers. 
This practice was undoubtedly widespread among the Canaan- 
ites, and this particular phase of it, though actually not the 
dances themselves, as we shall see, may have been taken over, 
together with other elements of Canaanite agricultural civiliza- 
tion, by the Israelite tribes of Samaria and Galilee, the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. In all likelihood such sexual unions 


18 V. 5 seems to imply furthermore that these dances were a part of the 
celebration of an annual festival or festivals, another detail of which, in 
Jeremiah’s day, was the pilgrimage to the Temple in Jerusalem, in conformity 
with the Deuteronomic legislation, (Deut 16.16). 
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between young men and virgin maidens, practiced, as the Dinah 
story clearly implies, out in the open country, rather than within 
the privacy of a house, and as a part of the celebration of major 
agricultural festivals, were, if not primarily, then at least second- 
arily, fertility rites, of homoeopathic magical character, designed 
to promote the fruitfulness of the fields. Obviously, too, they 
were, if not regularly, then certainly occasionally, just as in the 
Dinah story, followed by the marriage of the youth and maiden 
who had enjoyed the preliminary marital union.79 

The implication of the Dinah story is then that Shechem, 
beholding Dinah standing in proximity to the dancing maidens, 
watching what was going on, believed her to be one of them. 
Accordingly, attracted to her, he seized her and carried her off, 
precisely as the other young men of the city were doing at the 
same moment with the other maidens, who had presumably 
just been participating in the festival dances. Certainly in these 
dances the maidens played the role of brides, about to be taken in 
marriage. In all likelihood these Canaanite maidens, like the 
Israelite maidens of a later age, were garbed as brides in gar- 
ments, presumably white and borrowed for the occasion, and 
also were adorned with jewels.?° Clearly, some circumstance 
such as this is what Josephus had in mind when he said that 
Dinah went out to observe the finery of the maidens of the 
land. 


19In his Primitive Semitic Religion Today, 98, Curtiss tells, “I made a 
journey into the mountains of the Nusairiyeh, visited Ain Kurum, a village 
where lawlessness is rife, where there are no marriage rites, boys of fifteen and 
girls of ten meeting and pairing in the romantic and dark recesses of the 
beautiful woods, leaving the matter of dowry to be decided in angry dispute 
by their parents after the consummation of a marriage.” In the enlarged 
German edition of this same work, Ursemiitische Religion im Volksleben des 
heutigen Orients, 47, he relates that “Among the Sslebi rape and illegitimate 
intercourse are not at all unknown. The manner in which the betrothal is 
celebrated is crude and repulsive. An accepted suitor may have sexual rela- 
tions with the maiden in question without any further todo.” 

20 The presumption lies ready to hand that Num. 25 records another in- 
stance of a similar festival, here celebrated in honor of Ba‘al Pe‘or, which 
culminated in a man, here an Israelite, carrying off a native maiden, a Moab- 
itess or Midianitess, and having sexual intercourse with her in a marriage- 
tent (kubbah). 
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Another variant, and therefore all the more significant account 
of this same institution is furnished by Doughty: 


“Now in the mild summer is the season of muzayyins, the Nomad chil- 
dren’s circumcision feasts: the mother’s booth is set out with beggarly 
fringes of scarlet shreds, tufts of mewed ostrich feathers, and such gay 
gauds as they may borrow or find. Hither a chorus assembles of slender 
daughters of their neighbours, that should chant at this festival in their 
best array. A fresh kerchief binds about every damsel’s forehead with a 
feather; she has ear-rings great as bracelets, and wears today her nose- 
ring, zméyem: they are jewels in silver, and a few, as said, from old time 
are fine gold metal, thahab el-asfr. These are ornaments of the Beduin 
women, hardly seen at other times (in the pierced nostril, they wear for 
every day a head of cloves), and she has bracelets of beads and metal 
finger-rings. The thin black tresses, loosed today and not long, hang down 
upon their slight shoulders, and shine in the sun, freshly combed out 
with camel! urine. The lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which are the 
same for man or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they begin, clapping 
the palms of their little hands, to trip it round together, chanting ever 
the same cadence of few words, which is a single verse. Hungered young 
faces, you might take them for some gipsy daughters; wayward not 
seldom in their mother’s households, now they go playing before men’s 
eyes, with downcast looks and a virginal timidity. But the Arab raillery 
is never long silent, and often the young men, in this daylight feast, 
stand jesting about them. Some even pluck roughly at the feathers of 
the lasses, their own near cousins, in the dance, which durst answer them 
nothing, but only with reproachful eyes: or laughing loud the weleds have 
bye and bye divided this gentle bevy among them for wives; and if a 
stranger be there, they will bid him choose which one he would marry 
among them. ‘Heigh-ho! what thinkest thou of these maidens of ours, 
and her, and her, be they not fairfaced?’ But the virgins smile not, and 
if any look up, their wild eyes are seen estranged and pensive. They 
are like children under the rod, they should keep here a studied de- 
meanour; and for all this they are not Sirens. In that male tyranny of 
the Mohammedan religion regard is had to a distant maidenly behaviour 
of the young daughters; and here they dance as tender candidates for 
happy marriage, and blessed motherhood of sons.” 


In this quaint account of these festival dances of these Beduin 
maidens the following facts, of significance for this study, should 
be noted: (a) the occasion for these dances is the Beduin circum- 
cision festival in the early summer; (b) the maidens are clothed 


2 Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, 340. 
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in festive garb, are adorned with jewels of gold and silver and 
wear new cloaks, which have been borrowed for the occasion; 
(c) they dance as candidates for marriage, i. e. as expectant 
brides; (d) the young men stand about, observe the maidens 
and choose from among them each one a wife for himself. In 
these essential details these dances of the Beduin maidens agree 
in every respect with the dances of the maidens of Jerusalem, 
or, for that matter, as we have indicated, of all Palestine, 
both Canaanite and Israelite. True, there is no mention here 
that the borrowed cloaks had to be white and also had to have 
been immersed in water before this ritual use; but the mere 
fact that, in addition to being borrowed, these cloaks had 
to be new, and so, in principle, did not require purification,” 
furnishes the equivalent, in some measure at least, for the immer- 
sion in water. It should be observed also that, just as these 
dances were an element of the Beduin circumcision festivals, so 
also Passover, the festival for the proper celebration of which 
the garments and jewels of silver and gold were to be borrowed, 
in the biblical narrative was in origin, partially at least, a circum- 
cision festival.?3 


22 Or, if our hypothetical explanation of the immersion of these garments 
be correct, viz. that this was a fertility rite of homoeopathic magical character, 
designed to ensure an abundant rainfall and thus promote the fertility of the 
fields and vineyards, then it may well be that the Beduin, to whom agri- 
cultural abundance was a secondary consideration, if a consideration at all, 
would not have known and practiced such a rite, and especially one such as 
this, which would naturally seem to make extravagant use of their always 
precious water. 

33 The full evidence for this statement I have presented in detail in the 
manuscript of my study, Rites of Birth, Marriage, Death and Kindred Occasions 
among the Semites, begun almost thirty years ago, but, because of the pressure 
of administrative duties through all these years, still not quite completed. 
Relieved now of all administrative duties and responsibilities, the completion 
of this work is one of the tasks I hope to discharge in the years which may lie 
ahead. Here it suffices, in order to establish the character of the Passover as 
in origin, in part at least, a circumcision festival, whose beginnings must be 
traced back to the prehistoric desert, nomadic period of Israel’s cultural 
evolution, to point to Josh 5 2-12 and to its implication that the previous 
circumcision of the people, to which reference is made in 2, had been at the 
moment of the exodus from Egypt. For this tradition in rabbinic literature 
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Of similar character and import are certain Beduin dances de- 
scribed by Curtiss. ‘‘The festive procedures which are observed 
at marriage festivals and on ‘purification days,’ which in Arabic 
is said of both the circumcision and the baptism, are of quite 
primitive character. At daybreak «a white flag is hoisted over 
the tent of the celebrant; thereby all the inmates of the encamp- 
ment are invited. Soon after midday both men and women leave 
their work and assemble. The maidens who have attained pu- 
berty and the younger women wear only a silk garment, open 
at the breast. Their hair hangs down over their shoulders and 
waves about their faces during the dancing. The dancing of both 
sexes together is otherwise almost unknown among both Arabs 
and Syrians. But here men and women whirl about with each 
other without restraint, and the man may embrace and kiss his 
chosen partner as much as he desires, without her offering any 
resistance. Any maiden not chosen by a partner would feel as 
if she must die.” 

While not specifically stated, it is apparent immediately that 
these dances, like those recorded by Doughty, are the prelimi- 
naries to marriage. Here, too, the girls wear a special garment 
for the occasion. And these dances, too, are, at least in part, 
related to the celebration of circumcision festivals. 

Canaan tells us*s that Hamts el-AmwéAt, “‘the Thursday of the 
Dead,” which comes fourteen days before Good Friday of the 
Eastern Church, “‘is a feast day of the women. The visiting of 
the dead is in most cases very superficial, and the time is actually 
spent in good company out in the fresh air. No men mix with 
the women, except in Hebron, where the young unmarried and 
betrothed girls go to the cemetery of e&-SuhadA and dance. 
Unmarried men are allowed to look on from a respectful dis- 
tance.”’ Here, of course, in this modern, urban or semi-urban, 


cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., Il, 364. Likewise of direct import in this connection is 
the provision in Ex 12 44, 48, that every one who would participate in the 
celebration of the Passover must be circumcized. 

24 Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, 48 (not in the 
English original of this work). 

3s ‘Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine,” JPOS, VI (1926), 
141. 
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Moslem setting, most of the details of the ancient institution 
are almost completely obliterated. Yet in these dances by un- 
married maidens, at least some of whom are betrothed, and the 
rest are, presumably, anticipating betrothal, upon what is obvi- 
ously a Moslem development of an ancient Semitic festival 
occasion, with unmarried men standing by, even though at a 
respectful distance, observing the dancers and, impliedly, making 
mental selection of future wives, it is impossible not to see a 
survival in Moslem form of the same festival dances with which 
we are primarily concerned in this study. 

Dr. Irene Garbell gives, in Hebrew,” an interesting and illumi- 
nating account of dances by the Christian Arabs of Ramallah, 
a town situated about twenty-five kilometers north of Jerusalem. 
These dances were performed upon Palm Sunday in 1937. After 
the close of the regular church service the maidens of Ramallah 
assemble at a suitable spot in the northeastern corner of the 
town, clad in festal garments, and there spend the remainder of 
the morning, until noon, in singing and dancing. The young men 
of the town come and watch the dances in order to choose wives 
for themselves from among the maidens, each one according to 
his desire. This custom still persists, although the number of 
the maidens who participate in these dances diminishes year by 
year. In time, no doubt, the custom will be given up completely. 
These dances are called “‘sihsil.”” The maidens form two rows, 
about eight paces apart. They advance towards each other and 
then retreat, alternately. “In a song accompanying this dance 
the young men are exhorted to pursue the maidens, who are 
compared to mares. In another song, to which the maidens 
dance in numerous small rings, allusions, no longer understood 
by them, are made to sexual matters. Still another song, con- 
taining a refrain, is sung partly in the name of the lover and 
partly in that of his beloved. In the tenor, style and similes of 
these songs there is much resemblance to the Song of Songs.” 

Here again we have the ancient custom in only a slightly 
altered form; the maidens, clad in festive apparel, upon an 


mbinan in II (1946-7), 111-114, and summarized 
in English, ibid., 151; cf. also Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, 270. 
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important annual festival, dance on the outskirts of the town, 
sing songs which challenge the young men to woo them, and the 
young men stand by and choose their wives from the ranks of 
the dancers.*@ The author herself remarked upon the similarity 
and manifest relationship of these dances to those of the maidens 
of Jerusalem in the vineyards upon the two great festivals, as 
recorded in the Mishnah, and also, as we have learned, upon the 
Passover, as recorded by Josephus. 

Finally, it should be noted that, according to Patai,?7 among 
the Jews of Caucasus and also of Tripolitania, and likewise among 
the Falashas of Abyssinia, the maidens still practice these dances, 
in much of the ancient, traditional form, upon each annually 
recurring Yom Kippur, precisely as is recorded in the Mishnah. 

It is clear that with the passage of time and the progress of 
culture some, and perhaps most, of the distinctive features of 
these dances in their original form, tend to disappear, and among 
them in particular the custom of the maidens’ borrowing the 
festival garb and ornaments, in which they dance. Yet the 
evidence here adduced is sufficient to prove that this borrowing 
was indeed in the earliest ritual of these dances an essential and 
all-important element. Just what its primary significance may 
have been can only be guessed. Yet one consideration is sug- 
gestive. Westermarck’ tells that in certain sections of Morocco 
the Wazéra, the female attendants upon the bride, sing and dance 
till the afternoon, during the course of the marriage festivities, 
when lunch is served from food brought from other households. 
“It is the custom that on this day women from all the houses 
in which there is an unmarried girl bring to the bride a dish of 
ktisksu with meat or milk... After supper the bride and the 
wazdra go together on a tour from house to house, accompanied 
by the young men of the village, who at short intervals fire off 
their guns; and wherever they go they are received with milk 
and food as ‘hospitality’ . . . given to the bride. When they come 


268 For dancing as a rite, observed by many primitive peoples, designed to 
prepare for or stimulate betrothal, cf. Westermarck, The History of Human 
Marriage, 1, 457 ff., 476. 

27 In nyt, I (1945), 55, 59: II (1946-7), 186. 

28 Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, 144 f. 
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back she is carried by her wazéra through the door of her house 
and placed on her bed. After this the wazdra leave her alone, 
and have a dance outside the house, one of them balancing on 
her head a bowl containing henna, a raw egg, and four burning 
candles. The bowl is then passed on to the head of another girl, 
and so forth; and anybody who would allow it to fall down and 
break would be obliged to entertain the other wazdra with a 
feast — at the expense, however, of the bride —, since it is 
believed that otherwise that girl would never marry. The raw 
egg is eventually eaten by one of the girls who wants to get a 
husband soon.” 

This passage has been cited merely to suggest the possible 
reason for the borrowing of garments, jewelry or other objects 
by brides or their attendants. Here it is to be noted that the 
bride and her female attendants eat food brought to them from 
homes other than their own, homes in each of which there is an 
unmarried girl. The obvious implication is that in this manner 
a bond is established between the bride and these unmarried 
maidens, with the anticipated result that they, too, will in not 
too long a time become brides. Note should be taken also of the 
expected consequences of one of the bridal attendants letting the 
bowl fall from her head and break, viz. that she would never 
marry. Attention should be given also to the belief that the 
bridal attendant who eats the egg in the bow! will soon get a 
husband. With this may be linked the custom common in 
America today, of the bride tossing her wedding bouquet to her 
bridesmaids, with the understanding that the one who succeeds 
in catching it will be the next bride. 

Solicitude for their own marriage seems, so it is implied in 
all these marriage rites, to be a widespread concern among maid- 
ens everywhere, and especially among bridesmaids. A super- 
stition is obviously current generally that if contact with a bride 
can be established by some unmarried maiden, eager to wed, her 
chances of attaining her desire are considerably increased. There- 
fore, among other procedures, it behooves a maiden to acquire 
something which has been in intimate contact with a bride, 
particularly during the marriage ceremony or the rites prepara- 
tory thereto. We may accordingly explain the custom of the 
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bride wearing something borrowed, which, it is understood, will 
be returned to the owner immediately after the marriage, whose 
chances of herself speedily becoming a bride would be greatly 
enhanced thereby. If this be indeed the actual superstition which 
underlies this widely diffused custom of the bride borrowing some 
article of dress or adornment or of eating food which comes from 
a home in which there is an unmarried maiden, then we can 
easily comprehend the readiness with which the Egyptian maid- 
ens loaned to the Israelite maidens, who were preparing to play 
the role of brides at their great festival and to be carried off and 
taken in marriage by the young men who would watch their 
dancing, the jewels and garments which they solicited. In this 
case, it is readily apparent, it did not require too much stimula- 
tion by the Deity to make the Egyptian maidens respond favor- 
ably and quickly to the request of their Israelite sisters. We can 
readily imagine likewise the dismay of the Egyptian maidens 
when they came to realize at last that these borrowed precious 
objects would never be returned. They must have felt them- 
selves doubly despoiled. 

After this rather long discursion, which should, however, be 
of no little significance for this study, we may return to our 
main theme. From all the evidence adduced thus far it follows 
that it was an ancient folk-custom in Israel, which undoubtedly 
went back partly to primitive, desert, nomadic and partly to 
Canaanite, agricultural practice, that in the course, and usually 
on the final day, of the seven-day festivals of the Israelite reli- 
gious calendar, viz. Passover-Matzot, Asif-Sukkot, and also the 
very early festival celebrated from the 9th through the 15th of 
Ab,?9 and seemingly as one of the climactic ceremonies of the 
festival, the marriageable maidens would go out and dance in 
the fields and vineyards, clad like brides in white, borrowed 
garments and adorned with jewels. The youths of the towns 
and villages would stand around, observe the dancers and sélect 
wives for themselves from their ranks. 

In this connection it must be noted that, according to the 
biblical record, the Passover-Matzot festival culminated in a 


29 Cf. “‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” 37-40. 
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hag, a sacred dance.s° Ex 136 provides explicitly that on the 
seventh and last day of this festival there should be a hag. 
Here the word cannot mean aught but a sacred dance. Further- 
more, as I have elsewhere endeavored to establish,3* Deut 16 sp, 
in its original form, seems also to have provided that on the 
seventh day of this same festival there should be a hag. This 
dance may well have been participated in only by maidens, in 
the manner just described, precisely as Josephus states. Indeed 
we have complete confirmation of this conclusion in the dances 
of Miriam and the maidens of Israel, recorded in Ex 15 20-21. 
True, nowhere does the Bible state explicitly that these dances 
took place upon the seventh day of the Matzot Festival. It 
tells only that they were performed immediately after Israel’s 
miraculous crossing of the Red Sea and the drowning of the 
pursuing Egyptians therein. But Jewish tradition has set this 
event upon the seventh day after the exodus.? And in con- 
formity with this tradition Ex 15 1-22 is the scriptural portion 
regularly read in the Synagogue on the seventh and closing day 
of the Passover Festival. 

But granting then that these dances of Miriam and her at- 
tendant maidens upon the seventh day after the exodus corre- 
spond closely to the kag, or sacred dance, which was, in the ritual 
of J and also still apparently in that of D, an important and, 
seemingly, even the essential rite of the seventh and closing day 
of the ancient Matzot Festival, then it follows with almost com- 
plete certainty that these dances of Miriam and her maidens 
were not merely a chance or an incidental element in the entire 
exodus narrative, as at first glance they seem to be represented, 
but were rather an integral part thereof. They were obviously 
the climactic conclusion of the narrative, and as such must have 
been anticipated from its beginning, and the narrative must have 
led up to them step by step. And since Ex 13 6 indicates that 


3° For this meaning of hag cf. my “The Etymological History of Three 
Hebrew Synonyms for ‘To Dance,’ HGG, HLL and KRR, and Their Cultural 
Significance,” JAOS, XXXVI (1916), 321-332. 

3t “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”” HUCA, X 
(1935), 64 ff., note 100. 

32 Cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, 12, note 60. 
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these dances were an essential and indispensable part of the 
celebration of that festival which commemorates the exodus from 
Egypt, it is impossible not to integrate this portion of the exodus 
narrative, viz. the dances of Miriam and the maidens, with that 
persistent strand thereof which tells that Moses, speaking on 
behalf of Israel in Egypt and at Yahweh’s command, demanded 
of Pharaoh that the children of Israel be permitted to go forth 
from Egypt into the desert, a three days’ journey, in order that 
there they might celebrate a hag, a festival, of which the sacred 
dance was the basic and characteristic rite, in honor of Yahweh, 
their god. 

This form of the exodus narrative is recorded or referred to 
in the following passages: Ex 3 12b; 4 22-23; 7 16, 26; 8 16b; 91; 
10 3, 7-11, 24-26; 12 31. Of these passages 3 12» is in all likelihood 
an editorial interpolation by RJ.33 4 22-23 seems out of place in 
its presént position, to come far too early in the narrative, and, 
as Holzinger has suggested, and as we shall have reason to con- 
firm, should be transferred to chapter 11, probably to follow 
immediately after 3. The remaining passages are in their proper 
sequence. They present a narrative unfolding logically and with 
climactic effect. This narrative runs as follows: Moses first 
approaches Pharaoh at Yahweh’s bidding, and demands that 
Israel be permitted to go forth from Egypt into the desert, there 
to worship Him in proper ritual manner.34 Should Pharaoh 
refuse, then the water of the River, the Nile, will be turned 
into blood and the fish therein will die (7 16-18). Pharaoh does 
refuse and the plague follows. Accordingly Moses approaches 
him again and renews the demand, and now threatens him with 
the plague of frogs (7 26, 29). Again Pharaoh refuses, for he is 
stout-hearted and stubborn. A third time Moses renews his 
demand and threatens the plague of flies (8 16-18), and once again 
Pharaoh’s response is the same. The same procedure happens 
once more, followed, in turn, by the smiting by Yahweh of the 
cattle of the Egyptians (9 1-7). 


33 Cf. my “The Elohist Narrative in Exodus 3:1-15,” AJSL, XXXVII 
(1921), 253, note 1. 
4 This is the precise implication of ‘abad; cf. Ex. 20 5; and especially 3 12. 
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Once again Moses approaches Pharaoh with the demand that 
he let the children of Israel go forth to worship their God, and 
now he threatens him with the plague of locusts (10 3-6). By 
this time the servants of Pharaoh are impressed with the power 
of Yahweh, manifested through Moses, which had brought upon 
Egypt a succession of grievous calamities, all because of Phar- 
aoh’s wilful stubborness in rejecting Moses’ demand. So they 
argue with the king, that it would be the part of wisdom to 
hearken to Moses and send forth at least the men of Israel that 
they might worship Yahweh, their god, lest otherwise Egypt 
perish completely. Accordingly, Pharaoh grants to Moses per- 
mission to go forth from Egypt to worship Yahweh, but asks, 
very pointedly, just who would be the ones to go out for this 
purpose. Evidently Pharaoh and his servants are beginning to 
suspect that, were they to permit all Israel to go forth from 
Egypt with all its possessions, they might well never return. 
Against this contingency he would take proper precautions by 
permitting only a portion of the people to leave Egypt, in this 
case only the men, while holding the women and children as 
hostages, as it were, to guarantee the men’s return. But Moses 
replies firmly, ‘‘With our young and with our old, must we go, 
with our sons and with our daughters, with our sheep and with 
our cattle, for we must observe a festival of Yahweh.” To this 
Pharaoh replies persistently and shrewdly, ‘“‘Well, then, let only 
the men go and worship Yahweh, for this is essentially what ye 
seek.”’ This is, of course, unsatisfactory to Moses. 

However, the plague of darkness over the entire land of Egypt 
obviously impresses, and even frightens, Pharaoh, and so he 
summons Moses anew, and now makes a further concession: let 
all Israel, men and women and even children, go forth from 
Egypt to worship Yahweh, but the sheep and cattle must be 
left behind. But Moses not only rejects this offer, but makes a 
further demand upon Pharaoh: not only will Israel go forth with 
every head of its own cattle, since these will be needed for the 
festival sacrifice, but also Pharaoh himself must contribute cattle 
for sacrifice. To this the interesting comment is put into Moses’ 
mouth, that, until they arrive at the place at which the festival 
is to be observed, a three days’ journey out into the desert, 
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they will not know precisely how they are to worship Yahweh, 
i. e. just what sacrifices they will have to offer to Him (Ex 10 
21-26). Plainly a battle of wits is being waged between the 
cunning Egyptian king and Moses; and plainly, too, the battle 
is approaching its climax. 

Only one more effort need be made by Moses; only one more 
plague need be sent by Yahweh against Egypt, and the desired 
end will be secured. After that Pharaoh will surely send Israel 
forth from Egypt willingly and eagerly, even as a bride is sent 
forth. Accordingly, let each Israelite woman borrow from her 
Egyptian friend and neighbor jewels of silver and gold and 
garments, of course so that they may adorn themselves as brides, 
in conformity with what, we now see, was established festival 
ritual. And for this purpose Yahweh made the Egyptian women 
well disposed towards the Israelite women, so that they loaned 
them the desired articles freely and generously. Clearly now, 
Moses had triumphed in his long, protracted contest with Phar- 
aoh and his counsellors and magicians, and had become very 
great in the eyes of both Pharaoh’s servants and of the Egyptian 
people. They realized now that neither Pharaoh nor they them- 
selves were a match for this marvelous man (Ex 11 1aba, 2-3). 
Thereupon Yahweh commanded Moses to approach Pharaoh for 
the last time and to warn him: ‘My first-born son is Israel; 
and so I bid you, send forth my son that he may worship Me; 
but should you refuse, then I will immediately slay your first- 
born son” (Ex 4 22-23). Here is, manifestly, the proper and 
adequate motivation of the last plague. Thereupon followed 
Moses’ last meeting with Pharaoh, in which he announced to 
the headstrong king Yahweh’s determination to pass through 
the land of Egypt at midnight and take the life of every first-born 
male among the Egyptians, both of man and beast, after which 
bitter experience the Egyptians themselves would come and 
beseech Moses to lead Israel forth, even as he had demanded 
(Ex 11 4-9). 

Everything transpired precisely as Moses had declared. At 
midnight Yahweh smote every first-born among the Egyptians, 
from the son of Pharaoh himself to the son of the meanest 
prison inmate, and likewise the first-born of their cattle. There- 
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upon, again precisely as Moses had predicted, Pharaoh pressed 
Moses to lead Israel forth from Egypt in the manner which 
Moses had demanded, not only all the people, young and old, 
but also all their cattle. In addition, the Israelites did as they 
had been commanded, and borrowed from their Egyptian neigh- 
bors jewels of silver and of gold and also garments. And so 
frantic were the Egyptians in their grief and fear, and so eager 
for the immediate departure of the Israelites, whose mere pres- 
ence in their midst seemed fraught with manifold danger, that 
they loaned them the desired objects freely and generously. In 
this manner did Israel go forth from Egypt, with their women 
indeed arrayed as brides; and in this manner did Israel despoil 
the Egyptians; for, of course, since Israel never returned to 
Egypt, and never contemplated returning, these borrowed ob- 
jects could never be given back to their original Egyptian owners. 
Thus once again Israel triumphed over the Egyptians and Moses 
proved himself a great man, cleverer and abler than Pharaoh 
and all his servants (Ex 12 29-36). 

Thereupon follows in logical sequence*s in the narrative the 


3s At first glance it might seem that the Passover legislation in Ex 13 1-16, 
and particularly the original J nucleus of this legislation, in 1-2, 12-13, is in 
its proper position in the narrative at just this place: and perhaps it is, al- 
though it may just as well be that the latter is a J2 interpolation here. 

Under any condition it must be recognized that this passage is not a literary 
unit, that only 1-2, 12-13 can possibly come from J, and the remainder of the 
passage must be D2. This is clear from abundant evidence within the text 
itself. In the first place it should be noted that this legislation links the 
Passover and the Matzot Festival closely as one well integrated festal occa- 
sion. Actually these two festivals had originally nothing whatever to do with 
each other. The Passover was originally a desert, nomadic festival pure and 
simple, observed upon the night of the new moon which followed the close of 
the rainy season and the period of gestation of the sheep and goats of the 
semi-nomadic Israelites, while the Matzot Festival was in origin a Canaanite 
agricultural festival celebrated through the seven days immediately preceding 
the cutting of the first sheaf of the new grain, a festival which was taken over 
by the agricultural Israelite tribes, together with numerous other elements of 
the Canaanite agricultural civilization, after their settlement in Palestine. 
The evidence for these conclusions I have gathered and formulated in my oft- 
cited and still incomplete work, Rites of Birth, Marriage, Death and Kindred 
Occasions among the Semites; cf. also my ‘‘The Origin of Massoth and the 
Massoth-Festival,”” AJT, XXI (1917), 275-293. In my study, “The Chanuk- 
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account of the exodus from Egypt, with the Israelites led by 
Yahweh in the form of the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night (Ex 13 21-22), their journeying towards the Sea 


kah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” Pt. II, to which I have 
already had occasion in this article to refer frequently, I show, conclusively 
I believe, that these two originally totally unrelated festivals were combined 
as one integrated festal occasion for the first time by the Deuteronomic 
legislation in Deut 16 1-8. This combination was effected by setting the Pass- 
over upon the night of the new moon of the month of ripening grain, the early 
Canaanite equivalent of the new moon following the close of the rainy season, 
the moment, as we have seen, when this festival was originally celebrated 
during the desert, nomadic period of its evolution, and then by making the 
Matzot festival begin on the very next morning and continue for seven days. 

A moment’s consideration will disclose that in Ex 13 1-16, 12-13 must have 
been the immediate continuation of 1-2 in the original J text. Vv. 3-11 interrupt 
the logical and imperative sequence of thought between these two passages 
and must therefore be an interpolation. Within this interpolated passage 5-7 
provide for the celebration of the Matzot Festival for seven days in integral 
association with the Passover. The language is throughout reminiscent of 
Deut 16 1-8. The entire passage is unmistakably dependent upon the original 
Deuteronomic legislation, and so ‘must be D, and presumably D2. 

This latter conclusion, that the D sections of this entire passage, viz. 3-11, 
14-16, must be D2, is confirmed by one other consideration of extreme impor- 
tance for the history of both Judaism and Christianity. Further consideration 
of the passage discloses that, despite its unmistakable relationship to and 
dependence upon the legislation in Deut. 16 1-8, this legislation here differs 
from that in two fundamental respects. That legislation commanded explicitly 
that the Passover must be celebrated at the central sanctuary and in no 
other place, and it expressly forbids its celebration in or at the home. Into 
the very significant reasons for this absolute prohibition we may not enter 
here. But it becomes apparent that the D legislation in Ex 13 makes no 
mention whatever of the observance of the combined Passover-Matzot Festival 
at the central sanctuary, but seems actually to imply that the entire festal 
celebration is to take place in the home, the very procedure which Deut 16 1-8 
had explicitly forbidden. 

In the second place, this D legislation here provides for an entirely new 
element in the celebration of the festival, viz. the recital by the father, the 
head of the family or family group, to his children of the story of the exodus 
and of the miraculous deliverance of their ancestors by the Deity from the 
bondage of Egypt. As 8-10, 14-16 clearly imply, this recital of the exodus- 
Passover narrative was in itself a ceremonial act, a part of the formal ritual 
of the festival. It is not at all difficult to determine the historical background 
of this D legislation in Ex 13 1-16. It could have come only from the period 
of the Babylonian exile, when the Temple at Jerusalem was no longer stand- 
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of Bulrushes, Pharaoh’s change of heart, his pursuit after Israel, 
Yahweh’s miraculous rescue of Israel from its seemingly hope- 
less position and His destruction of the Egyptians, the final and 


ing, when, in other words, there was no central sanctuary at which the people 
might offer their Paschal sacrifices and celebrate the festival. During this 
entire period, intervening between the destruction of the first Temple in 
586 B. C. and the dedication of the second Temple in 516 B. C., the Jewish 
community, and particularly that larger section thereof which remained resi- 
dent in Palestine, must have reverted, in part at least, to the pre-Deuter- 
onomic manner of celebration of the festival. They retained the two festivals, 
Passover and Matzot, in combination, just as Deut 16 1-8 had inaugurated it, 
but, having now no central sanctuary, they celebrated the combined festival 
in their homes. This procedure naturally modified in no small measure the 
character of the Paschal sacrifice from what it had been and meant in the 
ritual at the central sanctuary. It must have been in conformity with this 
unavertible change in the character of the Paschal sacrifice that the new ritual 
practice was inaugurated at this time of reciting, for the edification of the 
children, the future leaders of the religious community, the entire story of 
the exodus. Reference to this same ceremony is made again in Deut 6 20-25, 
undeniably a D2 passage. It can be seen readily that in this legislation for 
the narration of the story of the exodus as a part of the celebration of the 
Passover festival in the home, instead of at the central sanctuary, we have 
the beginnings of that very important institution in the Jewish observance 
of this festival down to the present day, the so-called Seder meal, at the 
beginning of the Passover night, the reminiscence of the actual Paschal sacri- 
fice. It was this meal, eaten by Jesus and his disciples in the house in Jeru- 
salem, as the beginning of their celebration of the Passover, which, according 
to the Synoptic Gospels (but, for a very cogent reason, not according to 
John) constituted the Last Supper. The beginnings of this important Pass- 
over rite must, as we have just shown, be set in the period, 586-516 B. C. 

This cogent evidence establishes with certainty that Ex 13 3-11, 14-16 must 
be D2. This conclusion is borne out by realization of the fact that Ex 12 34, 
39, which obviously seek to account for the practice of eating matzot during 
the seven days of the combined festival, clearly disturb the continuity of the 
narrative there. Were they not here they would not be missed at all. Clearly they 
are an interpolation where they stand. Obviously, they can be the work only 
of the D2 editor, who incorporated the D2 stratum of the legislation in Ex 13 
1-16 into the original J nucleus thereof, and who assumed that from the very 
first the Passover and the Matzot Festival had been one closely integrated 
religious institution. 

Returning now to the J nucleus of the Passover legislation, in Ex 13 1-2, 
12-13 a single glance reveals that it agrees in every essential respect with the 
much earlier K legislation for the Passover in Ex 34 19-20 (cf. my “The 
Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” HUCA, IV [1927], 1-138). There is no 
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climactic manifestation of His superiority over the Egyptians 
and their gods, and the high exultation of the Israelites at their 
deliverance and their triumph over their oppressors (Ex 14 
8aBb, 9a, 10-15, 20-31). The climax of the entire narrative is, of 
course, the account of the dances of Miriam and the Israelite 
maidens upon the seashore.* 

We can easily picture the happy scene. Miriam and the maid- 
ens are arrayed like brides, in the garments and jewels which 
they had borrowed from the Egyptian women. They are 
equipped with timbrels (tuppim), and they dance, precisely like 
the maidens of Samaria (Jer. 31 3-4) or those of Jerusalem, as 
described in the Mishnah. Manifestly, these are no ordinary 
dances. They are the regular festival dances, performed by the 
maidens of Israel upon the seventh day of the festival in the 
ancient, traditional manner.3?7, With them the narrative of the 


need to interpret this legislation in all its details and to establish here. that 
in the K Code in its original form this legislation for the sacrifice of firstlings 
and the i:edemption of first-born was associated with the Passover rather 
than with the Matzot Festival, as it seems to be in the present MT. Suffice 
it to say that the legislation of the K Code underwent a rather drastic revision, 
particularly in its legislation for the three festivals, by a D2 editor, perhaps 
the very same D2 editor who is the author of Ex 13 1-16 in its present form. 

But realizing this, it becomes perfectly clear that Ex 13 1-2, 12-13, whether 
it be J2 or, as now seems much more probable, borrowed from the original 
K legislation, cannot have had an integral place at this point in the original 
J narrative of the exodus, but must itself be an interpolation here, either by 
RJ or, as seems far more probable, by D2. 

36 15 20-21. 

37 It should also be noted that in the dancing, Miriam and the maidens 
chant, seemingly antiphonally, a choral consisting apparently of one single, 
oft-repeated refrain, in 4/4 meter, “Sing unto Yahweh, for He has triumphed 
gloriously; horse and its rider hath He cast into the sea” (21).’ Unquestionably 
this one-verse refrain is the original nucleus, which was later, in the post- 
exilic period, and that, too, even later than 485 B. C., as abundant internal 
evidence proves conclusively, expanded into the poem, Ex 15 1-15 (so also Ed. 
Meyer, Die Israeliten und Ihre Nachbarstimme, 23). Miriam here plays the 
role of the solo-singer, the héSt, as she is called among the Beduin. The 
dance itself the Beduin term sahga (= pnw; cf. I Sam. 18 7; Jer 314) and the 
refrain of a single verse which is sung over and over again kasfd es-sakga 
(cf. Wetzstein, ‘‘Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagern der syrischen Wiiste,” ZDMG, 
XXII [1868], 105 f., note 45). It is apparent at a glance that the dances of 
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exodus from Egypt reaches its logical conclusion. It closes effec- 
tively upon a quiet, happy, auspicious note. Thereafter follow, 
in loose relationship, the various episodes of the desert wander- 
ings until the arrival at Sinai. 

This entire narrative has been thus outlined in considerable 
detail in order that its unity might become clear, that its pro- 
gressive unfolding might be established, and, with this, that we 


Miriam and the Israelite maidens conform in every essential detail to this 
ancient, traditional pattern, preserved among the Beduin to this very day 
(so also Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, 
187). 

Not at all improbably the dances about the golden calf (Ex 32 17-19) were 
of much this same type.. They were characterized by antiphonal singing (cf. 
my “Psalms 8 and 19A,” HUCA, XIX [1945-6], 492, note 1) as well as by 
dancing. The dancing is described in 6 by the verb, pny, a variant form of 
pnv and, like it, to be correlated with the Beduin sahga. 

Equally probable is it that dances of the same character constitute the 
background of the legend or myth (cf. my ‘The Chanukkah Festival and the 
Calendar of Ancient Israel,”” Pt. 1. HUCA, XX [1947], 75-112, and par- 
ticularly pp. 81 ff.) of Jeptha’s daughter (Jud. 11 34-40). She is depicted as a 
virgin, but, as 37 clearly implies, one anticipating marriage. As we have 
already learned, rabbinic tradition even told that she had prepared white 
bridal garments in anticipation of this. When Jeptha returned to his home 
in Mizpah in Gilead, after his victory over the Ammonites, he encountered 
his daughter, who had come forth to meet him, dancing and equipped with 
tuppim in the manner characteristic of these dances. He informed her imme- 
diately of the sad fate awaiting her as the result of his unhappy vow and this 
mischance. With her father’s permission, she went forth, accompanied by 
her girl friends, those who, impliedly, would have been her companions in 
the dancing and also her bridal attendants at her marriage, to bewail her 
virginity, i. e. actually the fact that she was doomed never to become a bride. 
After a two months respite for this purpose, she was sacrificed by her father in 
fulfilment of his vow. Thereafter the maidens of Israel, more specifically, of 
course, of Gilead, celebrated an annual four days festival, in which they 
commemorated the death of Jeptha’s daughter by antiphonal singing, and, so 
the natural inference would be, by dancing as well after the pattern set for 
them by their heroine herself. Presumably what was chanted was a refrain 
of a single verse, extolling Jeptha’s daughter in some way. And as a logical 
inference from the emphasis laid upon the virginity of the heroine, we may 
easily imagine that the participants in this festival celebration and in the 
dances thereof were virgins, anticipating marriage, and that the Gileadite 
youth stood about, observing the dancers and choosing wives for themselves 
from among them. 
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might perceive plainly the integral character within the narra- 
tive of the Israelite women borrowing the garments and jewels 
of silver and gold from their Egyptian neighbors and being sent 
forth from Egypt, arrayed in these borrowed garments, as brides 
in preparation for marriage, and participating in the dances upon 
the seventh day of the Passover-Matzot festival, precisely as 
Josephus records, after the manner customary in ancient Israel 
in the celebration of the annual seven-day festivals. 

Manifestly, the actual despoiling of the Egyptians is a second- 
ary consideration in this narrative; the borrowing by the women 
of the garments and jewels is the primary element thereof. The 
motivation of this procedure was plainly in order to support the 
pretext for the exodus on the part of the Israelites, that they 
desired to go forth from Egypt out into the desert, a three days’ 
journey, only that they might there celebrate in traditional 
manner, with the sacrifice of animals and with the dances of 
their maidens arrayed as brides in borrowed finery, the ancient 
festival of their deity. Plainly this despoiling of the Egyptians 
was a consideration incidental to the main narrative. Only 
women’s garments and baubles were actually thus taken by 
the Israelites. The despoiling was small both in character and 
extent. But it, too, had its purpose in the narrative; for it was 
another manifestation of the superior cleverness and ability of 
both Yahweh and Israel to the Egyptians and their gods. The 
narrator recounted this episode with manifest pride and exulta- 
tion, not because of the amount of booty thus gotten by Israel, 
but because he saw in it another instance of the triumph of 
Yahweh and His people over both their oppressors and their 
gods. 

The narrative is unquestionably J, and likewise, not a second- 
ary, but the main, stratum of the J version of the plagues and 
of the exodus.+® 


38 Contrary to what Coppens has suggested, Ex 11 1b8 can hardly belong 
to the main strand of the J narrative. This motif of Israel’s being driven forth 
from Egypt with utmost urgency, as the implication of gareS y¢gareS must be, 
must be linked with Ex 12 34 and 39, which tell that the Israelites had no 
time in which to bake their bread, and therefore had to eat it as matzot, in 
its unleavened form. We have learned that these two vv. were interpolated 
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Here this study may end. Its task has not been to analyze 
the entire plague and exodus narrative in the Bible into its 
various sources, nor even, for that matter, to determine just 
what constitutes the complete J stratum therein. It has sought 
merely to interpret the one detail of this narrative, viz. the de- 
spoiling of the Egyptians. This task has been followed through in 
all its interesting ramifications, and the full implication of this 
motif has been determined. If this shall, in turn, prove helpful 
in the discharge of the larger and much more complex and diffi- 
cult task of analysis of the entire narrative of the plagues, one 
not yet performed with satisfactory scientific assurance, it would 
be gratifying indeed.39 


into their present position by the D2 author of Ex 13 3-11, 14-16, in order to 
motivate the linking of the Matzot Festival with the Passover. But, if it be 
granted that Ex 12 34, 39 are D2, or perhaps RD, then Ex. 11 1b8. must be so 
also. 

39 One distinctive characteristic of this J narrative, as we have recon- 
structed it thus far, may be noted here, viz. the motif recorded five times, in 
Ex 8 18; 94, 7, 26; 1023; 117, that the plagues brought by Moses affected 
only the Egyptians, while Israel, in significant contrast, remained entirely 
free of these effects. 

It may also be noted in passing that this J narrative knows of only seven 
plagues and not ten. In this it is in complete accord with Ps 78 45-51 and also 
105 28-38; however, the sequence of the plagues in the two psalms differs 
somewhat from that of the J stratum in Ex 4-12 as well as from that of each 
other. In this Ps 105 is in slightly closer agreement with J than is Ps 78. 
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ON THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE HEBREW BIBLE 


RALPH MARCUS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N an article on “The Text and Meaning of Deuteronomy 

33 27,” published in this JouRNAL, LXVII (1948), 69-72, 
Robert Gordis raises, in part explicitly, in part implicitly, some 
problems of method in textual criticism that are just as important 
as his specific criticisms of the interpretation of this passage 
recently given by Theodor H. Gaster in this JourNAL, LXVI 
(1947), 53-62. 

Gaster’s reconstruction of the Hebrew of Deut 33 27 and his 
own rendering are: 


71329 Who humbles the ancient gods 
obiy nyarnnny: And shatters all time-honored might. 
38 has driven the foeman before thee 
V7 779%] ~And thrust him forth to his doom. 


These changes in reading and interpretation are made, accord- 
ing to Gaster, in the light of ‘‘our increasing knowledge of early 
Hebrew vocabulary and idiom as revealed especially by the Ras 
Shamra (Ugaritic) texts and by the intensive study of other 
Canaanite documents during the past decade.” 

Gordis begins by warning biblical scholars against too readily 
resorting to Ugaritic usage, which, he complains, ‘“‘hypothetical 
as it often is, is at times cited with finality as a conclusive 
demonstration, while Hebrew usage itself becomes secondary 


in interpreting the Bible.” 
29 
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This warning is timely and sensible, but most biblical scholars 
would probably counter it with the claim that up to now fewer 
Ugaritic parallels have been cited in irresponsible fashion than 
have been cited to improve our understanding of biblical Hebrew. 

Specifically Gordis finds fault with the following changes pro- 
posed by Gaster for the reasons here given in his own words: 

1) 739 ‘‘He humbles” for ‘‘dwelling-place” because 
the former “‘is a very weak word for our context.” 

2) “He shatters” for NMND “underneath” because “‘the 
Piel of NNN occurs in the Bible in only one passage (Job 7 14) 


where it means ‘frighten’ not ‘crush.’’’ He adds in a footnote 
that in OMINWp ANAN in Jer 5156 the verb must be intransitive, 
and is perhaps to be read 7NNN as a Qal passive. 

3) i792] “and thrust him forth” for 18" said” “‘creates 
a hapax legomenon on the basis of an assumed root in Ugaritic.” 

Gordis’ objection to 739 “He humbles” as a very weak word 
in the context seems to me very subjective and arbitrary. In 
the O. T. the root 73) is several times used of God’s activity 
in humbling or chastising rebellious Israelites (e. g. II K. 17 20); 
it is also used in the Moabite inscription (I. 6) in a boastful. 
statement attributed to the son of Omri of Israel, ‘‘I will humble 
Moab,” and similarly in the recently discovered Karatepe inscrip- 
tion (H. Th. Bossert and U. Bahadir Alkim, Karatepe, Istanbul, 
1947, Nr. 223, 1. 11). 

As for nnn, the use of the root in Jer 51 56, however we 
construe the verbal form, is sufficient justification for Gaster’s 
rendering ‘‘He shatters.”* 


t Moreover, it has been called to my attention by Professor Gaster that 
the verbs nnn and “3 do in fact alternate in several expressions. Thus, 7NNN 
oninwp (however vocalized) in Jer 51 56 and o’nn 0°73) nvp in I Sam 24 have 
clearly the same meaning as Nwp av in Jer 49 35; Pss 37 17, 46 10. Similarly, 
in Is 93 corresponds in sense to ty NUD Naw) in Is 48 17, 
while Prov 18 7 1d recalls Is 8 15 
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In expressing skepticism about the suggested 7119") as a hapax 
“created on the basis of an assumed root in Ugaritic,” Gordis 
is certainly within his rights, although his objection is not cogent 
enough in itself to exclude the possibility of the correctness of 
Gaster’s emendation. 

It is, however, Gordis’ own attempt to justify the Masoretic 
text (or most of it) that involves further problems of method 
in textual criticism. Like some of the ancient Greek physicists 
who were anxious “to save the phenomena” (sozein ta phai- 
nomena), Gordis is anxious to save the traditional reading, sozein 
ta graphomena, as it were. 

A conservative scholar in his anxiety to preserve the tradi- 
tional text and to avoid reconstructions based on Canaanite 
parallels may himself offend against sound critical method by 
violating Hebrew idiom. It seems to me that Gordis has made 
such a mistake. 

In his attempt to keep as much as possible of the Masoretic 
text he retains the consonants of NOM but revocalizes them as 
nnn, which he explains as a feminine segolate noun from the 
root MND, meaning, according to Gordis, “‘to spread out.”? Tak- 
ing the nouns 739 and NNMND to be in apposition to D’pnv 
“clouds,” the last word of the preceding verse, he renders 27 as 
follows: 


Dwelling-place of the God of old, 

The out-stretching of the Everlasting Arms... 
He drives the enemy before you, 

And decrees, ‘Destruction.’ 


y1a>n wpin. This surely warrants an assumption that nnn aad 73” are 
virtual synonyms. Gaster’s 9? NAM* would thus be a perfectly legitimate al- 
ternative to the common yy 1ay (Jer 48 25; Ez 20 2, 30 22, 24; Pss 10 15, 37 17; 
Job 38 15). 

2 Professor Gaster has informed me that Kuenen proposed this reading 
many years ago, but I have not located the source. 
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Before trying to decide whether Gaster or Gordis has given 
the better interpretation of the author’s meaning, let us try to 
determine the general sense of the context. Vss. 26-27 obviously 
describe the might of Israel’s God. Within this context it would — 
be fully in accord with Hebrew poetic style either for all four 
hemistichs of 27 to describe God’s victory over gods and men, 
as Gaster interprets them, or for the first two hemistichs to 
continue the description of God’s dwelling-place, suggestive of 
his creative power, as Gordis proposes to interpret the passage, 
in accordance with Jewish tradition. So far as the immediate 
context is decisive, therefore, either Gaster’s or Gordis’ interpre- 
tation is acceptable. If, however, the whole poem shows unmis- 
takable signs of being influenced by Canaanite poetry, the limits 
of style must be broadened beyond those established by the 
study of biblical poetry alone. With this problem I shall not 
deal here. 

As for Gordis’ detailed criticisms of Gaster’s readings, we have 
seen that they are not unanswerable. How is it, then, with 
Gordis’ own suggestion that we read odiy ny nnd “the out- 
stretching of the Everlasting Arms?” Here, I venture to say, 
Gordis’ vocalic emendation is at least as objectionable as Gaster’s 
vocalic and consonantal emendations. The reading NON is 
proposed by Gordis in the belief that in Hebrew the meanings 
“to spread out” and “to stretch out” are expressed by the same 
verb, MN, and that this verb can govern as its object a noun 
like nyt “arms,” whether in the literal or figurative sense of 
“arms.” This implicit assumption I seriously doubt. 

The root W"D, it is true, like the English verbs ‘‘to spread,” 
“to extend,” ‘to stretch’’ and the Greek ekteinein, can govern 
such a variety of nouns as “hand,” “arm,” “net,” “garment,” 
“curtain” and the like. All these combinations are found in — 
the Hebrew Bible. But, in distinction from W115, the root MND 
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seems to mean only “to stretch out to the fullest extent” or 
“to stretch tautly.” If this specific meaning is rightly assumed, 
Gordis’ proposed reading ody nyt nnd would seem to be 
unidiomatic. A study of the uses of MND cited in the Talmudic 
dictionary of Jastrow and in the Millon ha-Lashon ha-‘Ibrit of 
Eliezer ben Yehudah will, I think, justify the distinction of 
meaning, here assumed, between MND and W7D. In Is 40 22 it 
denotes God’s stretching out the heavens like a tent, and is 
significantly parallel to p15 7013. In the Mishnah (Kilaim 6:9) 
it means stretching a vine-shoot from tree to tree and (Kel. 21:3) 
stretching a bow. In the Palestinian Talmud (Ber. 2d) it denotes 
the taut stretching of a tent-cover, which may subsequently be- 
come loosened. In the Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 75a) it denotes 
the pulling tight of a thread. Similar is its meaning in the other 
examples cited in the lexicons mentioned above. 

If, therefore, Gordis is right in revocalizing NOH as NAND, he 
is obliged, I venture to think, to make a further change, this 
time of the consonants, in the Masoretic text. Palaeographically 
(because of the similarity in form between Zayin and Yod in the 
older Hebrew writing) it is unobjectionable to emend ody ny 7 
to ody ny “the eternal (or cosmic) curtains.” The root MND 
would be perfectly appropriate with miy’7’, here meaning 
“heavens;” compare Ps. 1042 (cited by Gordis himself), in 
which the heavens are likened to “curtains.” 

Thus, if I am right, the slight change which Gordis makes in 
the vowels of the first word in the second hemistich requires a 
slight change in the consonants of the following word. 

The purpose of this brief article is not to give a new reading or 
interpretation of the verse in question or to inject the present 
writer into a controversy between two scholars who are quite 
able to speak for themselves; it is only to emphasize certain 
elementary principles of the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
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Bible, of which all scholars, including the writer, need to. be 
reminded from time to time. These principles might be formu- 
lated (with apologies for the didactic tone) as follows: 


1) 
2) 


3) 


Determine the limits of meaning of the context. 

Within these limits try to make sense of the Masoretic 
reading. 

If the Masoretic reading makes no sense, try a form or 
meaning not attested in biblical Hebrew but attested in 
later Hebrew or in Canaanite or in Semitic generally or 
presupposed in the ancient versions. 

If none of the above expedients gives satisfactory results, 
emend the text in accordance with generally accepted 
methods of textual criticism, i. e. taking account of palae- 
ographical, grammatical and stylistic criteria. In all cases, 
be careful not to assume that a Hebrew root has the same 
variety of meanings that appear in an English root of gener- 
ally similar meaning. 
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AFTERTHOUGHT AND THE SYNTAX OF 
RELATIVE CLAUSES IN BIBLICAL 
HEBREW 


M. H. GOTTSTEIN 
JERUSALEM 


HE interpretation of texts and the deeper understanding of 
syntax are closely interwoven. New rules are the solid 
basis of new interpretation, and vice versa. Without the lead 
of syntax, commentators could never be certain whether their 
suggestions are possible at all. Both modern biblical exegesis and 
syntax prefer to attack passages which are commonly admitted 
cruces. But just where the sense is well known and the text 
established is it possible to discover fundamental rules, which 
may pave the way for new interpretation when applied to diffi- 
cult or poetic texts. Thus it is sound to begin with easy prose 
passages. Only a comparison in the later stages of an investiga- 
tion will show whether the rules proper to the syntax both of 
prose and of poetry are really identical.' 

As we begin with simple prose passages, the translation as 
well as the rules seem self-evident. Nevertheless, grammarians 
have ignored them, and even recent commentators have over- 
looked their existence. As a result, the sentence remains unclear, 
and genuine passages are deleted as “later additions.” When 
the old translations — Septuagint, Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate — 
decided to introduce modifications in those sentences, it was 
sometimes because they did not understand the construction, 
and not because of another Hebrew Vorlage; consequently, they 
are not always a reliable guide for modern exegesis. The rules 


t Passages of poetry should be used for general syntax with much reluctance. 
It is one of the great drawbacks of research in Arabic syntax, that we are 
still too much influenced by the classical grammarians, who allowed mainly 
verses of the old poets as syntactical Sawahid. 
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to be stated below may not only prove useful to the grammarian 
and commentator, but will also allow us a glimpse into the 
methods of the old translators, and help us to appreciate the 
value of their versions for textual criticism. 


I 


We begin with the Afterthought. Talking on a certain matter, 
one may switch over to something else, still thinking dimly of 
the first, and suddenly turn back. Or one finishes a sentence 
and then proceeds to comment on a detail of it. These ways of 
thinking are clear, and everyone commits this “‘sin’’ many times 
a day. 

None takes exception to this in conversation. Here various 
means — such as expression of the face, modulation of the voice, 
a short stop — all these suggest to the hearer that one has 
switched back. The Bible, too, should be regarded in this light, 
and must not be looked upon as a re-polished and logically built 
composition. 

Having completed the first thought, the text goes back, enlarg- 
ing on a detail. But the LXX prefers a logically consistent 
sentence, and so they revert the order: €\aGov 6€ xal tov 
Awr (rév) vidv rov dde\gov ABpay Kal abrov.? 
The following passages exhibit the same phenomenon: 1 Sam 

II Sam 13 s6-37 need not be explained as a gloss or a mistake. 
It is a typical afterthought: 192 ba) on... 
oon dy Saxnn... 959 ma odvam Kal érévdnoev 
6 Aavid tov vidv ... 


2 So Pesh. Ch. D. Ginsburg, in his critical ed. of the masoretic Bible, prefers 
this reading. The English versions try generally to give a logically purified 
text, even where the LXX retains the original Hebrew order. 

3 (Cf. already S. R. Driver, Notes on... Samuel? (Oxford, 1913), p. 55 
(ad 1 Sam 611). Ed.] Afterthoughts can often be analyzed as Parenthesis- 
constructions. Nevertheless there is a great difference as to the order of 
thoughts. See end of § I below. 
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B. II Ki 1029: owe pr 
sam 

From the point of view of the developed language, however, 
this looks rather like one complete sentence, with an emphatic 
extraposition at the end. Cf, Deut 2615: 7 
van abn nar yas — nyse: nN. 
The LXX makes “‘a land” (yx — yjv) the object of an un- 
written additional ‘‘to give us,” changing thus the essence of 
the Hebrew construction. Jos 24 12 offers an analogous example: 
— wm (... which drove them out 
before you, even the two kings. . .). 

C. Proper names appear in Afterthought; cf., e. g., I Ki 2 32: 
order: ‘And the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were 
there with the Ark...’’). Cf. I Sam 305. A good example of 
this construction is to be found in Judg 3 9: 225 yw ‘n Opn 
np deny nx — 


In all these cases, the Afterthought serves, in our judgment, 
as apposition with special emphasis. 

D. The fourth and slightest degree is hardly felt as After- 
thought at all. Judg 18 24: —annpd 
Gen 43 18: — So too: Neh 13 18; 
Jer 27 20; etc. Here nm is no mere copula, but has something of 
the force of an Arabic Waw al-ma‘tyya. 


4RV adds “to wit,” thus connecting the Afterthought with the first sen- 
tence, against the Hebrew construction. Sometimes there is an additional 
“even,” or a new subject is introduced, as “David” in II Sam 13 37 (already 
LXX and Pesh. See supra). 

S Pesh. does not recognize the extraposition, and translates the object — 
Othniel — as subject of “‘saved” (‘“‘And Othniel saved them”). RV adds 
“even.” 

6 Cf. S. R. Driver, loc. cit. This combination may appear odd, but animals 
were man’s faithful companions and his most valuable property. The loss of 
animals is as important as the death of men. Cf. e. g., Num 204 (ov mod 
mx); I Sam 8 16; Jonah 411; etc. Josh 116 obs-ne 
reminds us of Bedouin ’Ayydm-poetry. 
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Summing up this section we may say: The first kind is the 
“disturbing,” the pure Afterthought. Then come the modified 
forms, which amount to a stylistic means of emphasis (apposi- 
tion!) ; and lastly, the emphatic coordination (nx)-construction). 
But in spite of their different stages of linguistic development 
in spite of a different analysis, they all have a common origin. 

As to the first kind: By terming this construction simply 
anacoluthon, and putting it into the last chapter of such a standard 
textbook on syntax as Ges.-Kau.-Cow. Hebrew Grammar*, we 
have not solved the problem. Will anyone deny Parenthesis its 
place in our grammar, and speak of it as anacoluthon? And 
still, Parenthesis differs from Afterthought only in degree, for 
both are deviations from the straight path of logical thought. 
Both are rather part of the Abnormal Syntax.’ 


II. 


The Relative Clause as Afterthought will now be dealt with. . 
Every textbook on grammar devotes a chapter to the syntax 
of relative clauses. But the problem of the place of the relative 
clause within the main sentence still remains to be treated 
systematically. The ‘‘logical’”” order — the clause closely after 
its antecedent — probably prevails: Jer 426: »yrabs mm dpa 
you: qms onbw (Qere) ums But language is, no 
doubt, not always logical, and this construction is not the only 
one? In Jos 115: Jn) ony 
...7wo ood, already the LXX was aware that the relative 
clause, mwa 05d jn) 1wK, does not follow directly its antecedent 


7 Such an Abnormal Syntax ought to deal also with all other kinds of 
‘“llogical”’ constructions, e. g., anticipation, mixed constructions, deviations 
through emotion, anacoluthon proper, etc. The advantages of such a division 
are obvious. 

8] have in mind here the Semitic languages. Grammars of European 
languages generally devote a special section (cf. Kuehner’s Lat. Gram., 1914, 
II, 2, § 193,9; Lerch, Hauptprobleme der franz. Sprache, 1930 1, p. 73). Espe- 
cially treatises on English grammar dwell on this problem. 

9 We are not the least surprised to learn from our morning-paper that 
“A house went up in a great blaze, which was insured for $5000.’ This is not 
the worst blunder, and even good writers are not immune. 
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poner» yaxd. It would seem to have “solved” the difficulty by 
omitting the “disturbing” part: xal ExaoTos 
eis THY KAnpovopiay abrov Sédwxev Mwovojs. It is 
true that some recent commentators (e. g., M. Noth, Das Buch 
Josua, 1938. [Contrast M. L. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in 
Greek, 1931, ad loc. Ed.]) have accepted the text of the LXX as 
correct. However, it must be clear that the LXX is not always 
a sure guide in such cases. We have already seen that the Jewish 
translators sometimes did not recognize the Afterthought- 
construction, but changed the order to produce a “‘logical’”’ sen- 
tence. In the Hebrew text, however, the first sentence is finished, 
so as to get rid of one thought; only then does the relative clause 
begin, and adds a further description. Some examples, taken 
at random, will follow: Deut 419: nvrnNM vowrns MRD 
...mm; Gen 22 4: TST ma NIP 
M822 mr ana ova tox’. Abraham called the name of that place, 
which is called today 8°22 ‘nm 172 (that place he called at that 
time) 'n; Deut 8'16: pmax pyT"Nd Ww — 
(But RV: Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which 
thy fathers knew not); Judg 21 19: 
bymad — non (RV: There is a feast of the Lord 
from year to year in Shiloh, which is on the north of Beth-el) ; 
I Sam 1016: — 1b (Most 
MSS. of the LXX omit the relative clause. [Contrast S. R. 
Driver, op. cit., ad loc. Ed.]); II Sam 712: 
yoo — I Ki 10 10: — and ny xd 
II Ki 1010: ma bw xb 
axny maby ma (Targum: bua xd 
...'m); Isa 29 22: Ww — apy’ ma ONT.” 


t© Grammars of modern European languages distinguish between restrictive 
and non-restrictive relative clauses, i. e., clauses which are necessary in order 
that the main sentence should make sense, and those which are unnecessary. 
All the Afterthought-relative clauses are, of course, non-restrictive, for other- 
wise they would have been necessarily part of the original first thought. 

RV, which nearly always changes, should be compared. 

1 This verse, as well as II Ki 12 3 below, are examples, where ‘aSer comes 
after a noun, which is not its proper antecedent. So the old translators, who 
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A mixture of two thoughts in I Ki 103 (cf. II Chron 9 2): 
m9 pan xd — mind. 

In all these verses the construction is rather simple, and the 
old versions generally translated correctly. But in I Sam 12 17, 
e.g., the construction is unwieldy: WH Wh 
02> ma amwy awe. So Vulg. renders: Quia 
grande malum feceritis vobis.... petentes super vos regem. If 
Pesh. does not read the ‘‘disturbing”’ part altogether, this may 
well be because the translator did not understand the construc- 
tion and left it out, rather than because the Masoretic text is 
not correct. In II Ki 123, mar crys vy 
yr where comes directly after yo b> (ef. 
note 12 above), the LXX renders: xal ézoinoev 
évdés....Tdoas Tas Huépas as E—uticey 
So, indeed, do most of the Jewish medieval interpreters, who 
add the explanation that after the death of Jehoiada Jehoash 
began to sin. But the Hebrew for this would rather have been: 
on 5D; on our view, ought to be connected with 
“wn, meaning: the right (way), which Jehoiada had taught him. 


III. 


The Afterthought-relative construction, when occuring in a 
passage of poetry, is not to be explained in the manner sketched 
above, in spite of its apparent identity with the prose construc- 
tion. In prose it will always be felt as something disturbing, 
illogical, even after the psychological background has become 
clear. But in a psalm the logical order would sound pedantic, 
even ridiculous. Imagine the psalmist (Psa 26 9-10) saying, 
OVI AWS WINDY) by. Here it 
is the “logical” construction which sounds unnatural and 


could not conceive of a relative clause without the noun before it being its 
antecedent, had to make “‘Jaocb” the antecedent. The LXX reads: ... émi 
tov olxov IaxwB, ABpaay. The dguwpitw may 
be referred to an Aramaic p15, which stands in Pesh. and Targ. ad loc. F. 
Feldmann, Isaias (Exeg. Handbuch zum A. T., 1925), states, that the relative 
clause is too remote from its antecedent; as there is no “innerer Grund,” the 
clause is a later gloss(!). 
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disturbing. Therefore the poet concludes the verse, finishing 
one thought, and then proceeds to describe a detail in the fol- 
lowing verse. In elevated prose: Isa 565: 7wx ,d-jnx ody ow 
nia x>.3 In pure poetry: Psa 26 9-10: dx 
mor WwW ODT Psa 58 5-6: DUN’ WIN IND ws 
dipd yow-nd um; Job 38 22-23: 
asx nyd — (here the LXX changes 
to coordination of sentences; and cf. Psa 140 2-3; Job 12 9-10; 
etc.). 

Relative clauses not connected with the main sentence by 
means of ’aSer™ may appear as afterthoughts too:5 Isa 30 1-2: 
osbinn neon Micah 7 10: 
aman — 42 mm Without any 
equivalent of the relative pronoun: Jer 3318: wx nio~xd 

The Afterthought-relative construction is found in other 
Semitic languages too. Without entering upon a more com- 
prehensive study a few examples should be considered. 

Ugaritic: Bt. (m)lk . ’itdb . d5b‘. hm. lh. tmnt. bn 
(Krt. A Col. I 7-9) “The house of a king is destroyed, that had 
seven brethren, eight mother’s sons. (See ed. H. L. Ginsberg, 
BASOR Supplementary Studies, nos. 2-3, 1946.) 

Biblical Aramaic: Dan 220: sobyyo now sind 

Arabic: "innit rasilu "ilaykum gami‘ani lladi lahu mulku 
ssamawati wal’ardi ..... (Sura 7,158) 37... la yadillu rabbi wala 


13 Still, even here, the translators disallowed the construction. LXX: 
alwvov abrois, kal odx éxdeler; Pesh. 101 N72" Nd WH. 

™ Expressed in Hebrew by means of a participle preceded by the definite 
article. 

8 It is not maintained that within the developed language there is always 
a real Afterthought. This word is used now as a convenient term. 

6 Cf. § IV on ’aSer as a causal conjunction. [Contrast J. A. Montgomery, 
ICC on Daniel (New York, 1927), p. 160 ad loc. Ed.] 

17 Against Brockelmann, Grdr. II, § 369 a, who touches on our problem only 
in passing: Reckendorf, Arab. Synt., § 200, 5 mentions examples of asyndetic 
relative clauses. 
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yansa. ladi ga‘ala lakumu l’arda mahdan ... (Sura 20, 54-55). 
Cf. 25,60; 35,31-32; etc.% 


IV. 


It is a commonplace that 'aSer introduces also adverbial 
clauses. Indeed, there is hardly a meaning which has not been 
attributed to it. Only a proper irvestigation would help to 
clarify the actual extent of its use and explain the development. 
As a beginning of such an inquiry the development of two mean- 
ings will be traced here. In Gen 3413, n>v-ns apy™a ny 
mentators who leave the text as it stands, translate ’aSer as a 
causal conjunction: ‘‘Because he had defiled...,’”’ LXX 
éuiavay, etc. For us, however, it seems clear that originally 
NS is an Afterthought-relative clause, which accord- 
ing to the general meaning of the sentence has assumed a causal 
coloring.® In I Ki 833 too, Joy 
sb-Kwm, the speaker has in mind a relative clause, whereas the 
hearer understands an adverbial explanation: ‘because they 


have sinned against Thee”; S71 Guaptnoovral cor; quia pec- 
caturus est tibt. Thus guia and 6re are used even where ‘aSer 
is still but a relative pronoun: Psa 119 158: — 

The causal meaning is already fully developed, e. g., in I Ki 
319: macy men non.” 


%8 Quran interpreters, e. g. Baydawi, do not recognize the nature of the 
Afterthought-relative clause. Baydawi himself considers it to be against good 
grammar, and endeavours to find other explanations, however remote, so as 
to avoid legalizing an illogical construction in the Quran. 

19 [Cf. already Targum Ongelos "1 (vs. Targum Yerushalmi }"23). And note 
“we in v. 27. Ed.] Of course, not just in the verse cited here. On causal 
‘aSer in general see, e. g., Kénig, Syntax, § 389 a. 

2 But even where ‘aSer seems to be clearly a causal conjunction, it 
may nevertheless be explained as a relative pronoun: byw’ ay v2.3 

It has been observed, that sometimes the full noun is used in the relative 
clause instead of the ‘a’id (resumptive pronoun), especially when the ante- 
cedent is remote. (See Grdr. II § 382c, Anm. 1, against Konig, § 380.) It is 
quite difficult to prove such a suggestion, but there seem to be clear cases: 
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On the other hand, 1wx becomes a conjunction of purpose 
(cf. Konig, Syntax, § 396 a; Joiion, Grammaire, § 168 f.) Nearly 
completed change: Deut 63: “we ,mvy> 
au”. Still exhibiting the origin from the 
relative pronoun: Ex 2026: by mbynoa abyn 
yoy and even more: Ex 417: npn mim 
NONTNS IaTwyN 7732.7" The last clause, 12 is quite 
different from its English equivalent ‘‘with which.”” But Hebrew 
has developed exactly the same construction: the preposition, 
which is properly part of the relative clause, appears in front 
position, i. e., before the clause: wea =12 by =rby wwe. 
Not only will some difficult verses find a new explanation, if this 
equation can be proved, but popular judgment on the syn- 
tactic character of ’aSer will require modification. 

’ASer is generally compared to Arabic ’alladi, Accadic Sa-Su; 
as well as to its synonyms 1 71. As those words testify to the 
identity of the relative with the demonstrative pronoun in 
earlier periods of the language, it is held that ’aSer too is of 
demonstrative origin. Thus it is maintained, that ’aSer is 
properly part of the main sentence, and not of the subordinate 
clause.” 


mo’ (See LXX and Pesh.!); Eccles 99: ANT 
b> — wown nnn (some MSS of the LXX, as well as 
the Pesh. and Targ., omit this last part; cf. our statement above concerning 
“disturbing” parts). Other cases of repetition: Jer 184: sim 
asym 73 10ND Avy. This resembles, however, rather a mixture of thoughts. 
Also note here the “logical” change of the LXX: & tats xepaiv abrou; 
Ex 3529: mad wan... 037 37) These 
repetitions cannot be explained away as simple scribal errors; I Sam 2 23: 
ODI TNS pow 238 Wwe pwyn LXX omits in most MSS 
phuara wovnpa [But see S. R. Driver, op. cit., ad loc. Ed.]. (On these words 
as a nexus construction see my remarks in “LeshGnenu’’, 14, p. 35, note 1.). 
On Gen 50 13 see Grdr. loc. cit. In Arabic, the famous verse apud Néldeke, 
Mand. Gram., p. 456, Anm. 1. 

2t In older German this would be: Damit du die Wunder tuest. ‘‘Damit’’ 
is ‘‘wherewith” as well as “in order that.” This is at least a remarkable 
parallel. 

2 The alleged equation: “The book that—I saw’’=“‘The book — that 
I saw”; “Arragulu mbn dahaba=Arragulu lladi dahaba’’ may, perhaps, be 
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The least the Afterthought-relative construction has shown is 
this: that within the developed language ’aSer belongs to the 
subordinate clause. Now, if ’aSer is found preceded by a preposi- 
tion, we may safely maintain that it possesses a further most 
important mark of its Indo-European equivalent.” 

Gen 3132: md: Pesh) mm xd OY. 
Scholars were not ready to rely on this verse as decisive on this 
point; it remained a syntactical &raé eydpevor or “impossible 
construction.”*4 The construction, however, is most usual in 
Ethiopic,?5 and is found also in Syriac.” Therefore it is worth- 
while determining whether this example is really the only one.” 
Prov 17 8: bow jn jax; Isa 47 12: 
Nyy perhaps Isa 65 12 (cf. 664, 
56 4): anana Different, though akin, Jer 17: 
stands in front position,?® though we may prefer to explain it 
as a proper part of the main sentence”; mov may repeat the 
preposition within the clause (cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 
§ 382 b); Ezek 1 12 (cf. v. 20): 195° moan mow im dx; 


true in those languages where there is justification to maintain the identity 
of the relative with the demonstrative pronoun for an earlier period. The 
equation wx =v =m need not be discussed here. 

8 Still ’aSer has no inflection. 

24 Cf. Sperling and Baumann in their monographs on the relative pronoun 
and relative clause. See Ges.-K.27 and Ges.-K.-Cowley® § 138f: “quite 
anomalous.” 

3s You say: “Bét baza kénku — The house in which I was,” instead of 
“Bét zakénku bdtu.” For classical examples see Dillmann, Grammar, § 202. 

26 Néldeke, Syr. Gram., § 349 B, states, that the use is of Greek origin. It 
remains to be examined, if it cannot be traced in uninfluenced texts. At least 
the Pesh. in some of the below-mentioned verses knows this use (under Hebrew 
influence?). Cf. also Grdr., § 383, d, Y. 

27 K6nig § 63 was the first to recognize the construction, though he approved 
only of Gen 31 32. Grdr. § 382 is, to say the least, unclear. I see that Joiion, 
Grammaire, is aware of a few further examples. But his treatment is neither 
adequate, nor throughout correct. So we are justified in reviewing the matter, 
omitting most of the terses mentioned by him. 

28 Cf. Num 22 6: 4730 WR 

29 Clear examples of such a construction (cf. Grdr., §406c): Deut 29 15: 
ANI OSD PINA onyT I Sam 2418: 
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Num 33 s4: mm 1 bx; Gen 2013: 
anticipated —so to say, “aforethought” — preposition is a 
psychological counterpart of the above-mentioned Afterthought. 
Far from being an anacoluthon, it is subject-matter of the pro- 
posed abnormal syntax. 

In our treatment of the Afterthought above, we found some 
modified forms. Here too are constructions which do not 
“disturb”: Job 3930: sim ov—orddn swan; Judg 5 27: 
nv — yn>. But in both Afterthought and Anticipation 
the different forms have one origin. 

These examples suffice to prove the resemblance of ’aSer to its 
Indo-European equivalent also in regard to its being preceded 
by a preposition. A few difficult verses may now be dealt with. 
As long as was explained as equivalent 
of w *ban, the verse remained obscure. One ought to render: 
°%ban=“without which,” just as in English, ’aSer referring 
to ‘olam — be this whatever it be. 

So perhaps Eccles 72 sim aw 
oman b> so. Here wea=“in which” (Vulg. in illa enim). 
Ezek 2340: “ty nay) pry wamm. A literal 
rendering, ‘““They came to those whom thou hadst cleaned,” 
is out of the question. So the LXX, as well as the Targum, 
changed the sentence altogether, followed by many modern 
interpreters.*° is “for whom thou didst wash thyself,” 
and this fits excellently into the context. 

There are other verses which admit, with greater or less 
probability, of an interpretation along these lines: Isa 47 13: 
poy owind i. e., They look at 
the stars and tell you: oma -p>y wa’ tw what will happen unto 
you by them; it is the stars that determine our lot.** Isa 43 3-4: 


3° There are, of course, translators who have found the correct meaning 
from the context. But their incorrect rendering in other cases shows that they 
have not realized the rule. 

3 This explanation presupposes mechanization of Anticipation. Another, 
and perhaps, better way would be: “They tell you...from whom they 
come...’. But mé’aSer is not equivalent to mé’ayin (whence)! 

One is reluctant to solve the problem by taking the d of 1wxo as the result 
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survey of the use of mé’aSer in the Bible shows, that the usual 
rendering: “Since thou hast been precious,” has nothing to 
support it. This is confirmed by the old translators, who do not 
know of such a meaning and render literally ay’ 00; ex quo. 
Apparently only the mediaeval commentators begin to attribute 
a causal sense to mé’aSer, for in their language it is the translation 
of the Arabic min haytu. We propose to paraphrase: n"p’ WN 
*yya ond ‘Than whom thou art dearer in my eyes’; Quibus tu 
mihi carior es.3? 

In all these verses a preposition — being properly part of the 
relative clause — had become, so to say, part of the main 
sentence. The contrary construction is found too: a preposition 
belonging to the main sentence, enters the relative clause. In- 
stead of the common usage: Ezek 39 23: omya 
»a71byp awe dy with ‘al before ’aSer, we find after “incorporation” 
of the preposition Job 34 26-27: o’ywtnnn 
this means: Because they turned aside 
from following him. 

The use of 12 by “we instead of wx dy is kindred to that of 


12 by This }> by after has nothing to do with the 


of dittography. Such explanations are too convenient. The interesting 
commentary of Torrey (ad loc.) is too elaborate and unnecessary. 

3?In I Ki 167 the death of Baasha, King of Israel, is mentioned: by) 
ims. It is commonly admitted that this cannot mean that God punished 
Baasha for his having slain Jeroboam. Was it not God himself who had bidden 
him do so? Neither is this passage part of a former, unwritten command, 
where he was bidden to do so. The “solution” cf the Vulgate, which makes 
the prophet Jehu victim of the murder, is unfounded. 

With hesitation I venture to use both the rules we have found: 757 WK 
mon dy; referring to my7. This means: Because of all 
the evil that he had done — being like the house of Jeroboam — for which 
very evil he himself had once slain Jeroboam. 

33 Further examples for such alternative constructions: Deut 28 49: xw 
win ANT poy mm, where we would think ANT 
more appropriate; I Sam 235: ‘nada yor) pm; 
the latter part means: '325> mvy’ wre, i. e., that shall do according to that 
which is in my heart and in my mind. 

34 Compared most recently by Prof. Torczyner in his Commentary on 
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common }> by “‘therefore.’’s At this moment only the equiva- 
lence of both expressions is clear.3° We feel, however, that at this 


point there opens up an entirely new field for stylistic-syntactical 
research.3? 


for therefore ye are come to your servant. So Gen 19 8, 38 26; etc. 

3s This must be stressed against most translators and interpreters (e. g., 
Ges.-Buhl). 

36 Or: Intraposition of the preposition necessitates the addition of kén. 

37 This is to be clarified by the parallel treatment of normal and abnormal, 
prose and poetry syntax, where also the stylistic aspects of the apparently 
equivalent constructions will be inquired into. 

I take this opportunity to thank my teachers, Prof. Torczyner and Dr. 
Polotsky, for the interest they have shown in my work. [The Editor is in- 
debted to Prof. Harry M. Orlinsky for editorial revision of this article.] 
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PLOW AND PICK 


STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


BALLARD VALE, MASS. 


HE archaeologist digs up few agricultural implements. 
Neither cities nor tombs are sites in which such possessions 
would most often be left; and in a climate not utterly arid, most 
of the ironwork and nearly all the woodwork have perished in 
the course of more than two dozen centuries. In Egypt or 
Greece we can supplement the actual specimens by the evidence 
of ancient pictures, but in Palestine we have not this resource. 
Even if the mS pp, the rock-carvings left in Palestine by the 
Israelites’ predecessors, had not been so generally destroyed by 
Israelite hammers and fires in obedience to the law recorded in 
Dt 75 12 3,7 they would hardly have shown agricultural imple- 
ments. Hence it is not surprising that, for instance, Galling’s 
Biblisches Reallexikon finds the axes it figures to be mostly those 
of warriors rather than of woodcutters, and under Pflug can 
show only a modern Syrian plow. 

Thus we are left to depend on modern analogy and on literary 
evidence. For these, in addition to the Bible dictionaries, see 
Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Paldstina zur Zeit der MiSnah, 
1894. It seems to be a settled thing that Israelite plows had no 


tbyop appears to mean a bas-relief, in distinction from pp, sculpture in 
the round. The use of fire in cutting away rock-faces is attested for the Israel- 
ites’ kindred nation, the Carthaginians, by the record of Hannibal’s passage 
of the Alps. Dt 7 25 does not seem to refer to metallic adornment of the 
o>»pp, to express which idea the names of the metals would have been followed 
by 1x and probably preceded by the article, but to the offer of ransom for 
the revered object, as it is said to have been offered to Mahmud of Ghazni 
at Somnath. If the reference is to metal-work on a wooden image, as it is said 
to be, what was to be done with the metals that would remain after the burn- 
ing? Leave them in the ashes till they should be picked up by some anonymous 
unscrupulous person? 
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colters. Nevertheless our translations up to date cheerfully 
insert the colter in I Sam 13 20f., inconsistently with their 
translation of mx elsewhere; so does (for instance) Smith’s 
commentary in the ICC. 

The implements proper for breaking land depend on the 
nature of the resistance which the soil offers to the plow or other 
implement: whether the resistance is merely the firmness of the 
soil, or a matted mass of roots of grass, weeds, and very small 
bushes, or roots of trees and large shrubbery, or tightly packed 
small stones, or great stones. The soil in the greater part of 
Palestine, it appears, had plenty of small stones and not a great 
abundance of roots. A plowshare requires a colter to cut a sod 
of toughly matted roots, and is glad of a colter in ordinary soil 
without roots; but where there are so many stones that they 
pack together, a colter is not the thing. Instead of a colter, the 
old Palestinian plow had its way prepared by what the Mishnah 
calls a 4n’; this was a sharp spike projecting horizontally for- 
ward from the bottom of the share. This tm helped to keep the 
share at a uniform depth, and also loosened and drove apart 
the stones in front of the share as a pickax loosens stones. Com- 
pare the American ditch-digger’s ‘‘pick and shovel”; the 1m did 
the work of the pick, the share that of the shovel. Vogelstein 
cites Rashi’s opinion that the 1m was a colter, but does not 
accept this view; in such a matter Rashi’s authority is not good 
enough to offset the evidence that there was no colter. 

In I Sam 13 20 f. the word mwand, which is the word for the 
whole plow in the Mishnah, and the word nx, which in this use 
seems to have been obsolete in the time of the Mishnah, repre- 
sent two things to be sharpened. In the Israelite plowshare 
there was only one thing to be sharpened, the aforesaid 1n. 
The conclusion is that one of these two words represents some- 
thing that was no part of a plow. 

The ancient versions (see Gesenius’s Thesaurus under the two 
words) are much more sure that nx is the plowshare than that 
mwannd is such. But this rendering of mwan» has in its favor the 
obvious etymology and the Mishnic use. 

It may be presumed that one of these words is the plowshare 
and that the other is some tool used to do the plow’s work of 
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breaking ground in places where the plow was not suitable. The 
other tools for breaking ground are the spade, the hoe, the pick, 
the mattock. A special form of hoe has instead of the broad 
blade a blade of tines, commonly two in number; for this tool 
the German language has the antiquated name Karst; in America, 
where it is little in use, I have found it designated as the pronged 
hoe. The crowbar, though it is the necessary tool for getting out 
great stones, is not commonly counted among the tools for 
breaking ground. 

Where we do not use the plow we use the spade. In especially 
difficult ground we may prepare the way for the spade by the 
grub-hoe (a very heavy hoe) in the case of roots, or by the pick 
in the case of stony ground. The mattock, in the sense of a 
double-headed heavy tool that is a hoe at one end and an ax at 
the other, is needed where there are large tree-roots. In England, 
according to the Oxford Dictionary, ‘“‘mattock” normally mean 
a double-headed tool that is a hoe at one end and a pick at the 
other; such a tool would in America be a special type of “pick” 
in popular speech, though probably not in the hardware trade. 

But the spade seems to be a tool of a fairly well developed 
civilization; nations in a more primitive state tend to depend 
on the heavy hoe instead of the spade. Furthermore, the spade 
can hardly come into our list of tools to be sharpened, for a spade 
never needs sharpening. A heavy hoe, on the other hand, would 
be always likely to turn its edge by striking a stone of major 
size, especially as we have to assume that the tools in our list 
were made of soft iron and not of steel.?, The 1m too must have 
been likely to turn its point or bend its body when the cattle 
drew it against a big stone. 

We have mention of a hoe, my», in Is 7 25. Vogelstein finds 
evidence that the ty of the Mishnah was the two-tined Karst. 
This would be appropriate for the especially stony places which 
Isaiah is speaking of. Thus the single-bladed hoe and the plow- 


2 The use of soft iron in farm tools, with the exception of wood-cutting 
tools, lasted to a historically recent time. The use of steel for pitchforks, to 
make them lighter than pitchforks of wrought iron, was patented by Jared 
Byington in the year 1813. It must have made the Yankee haymaker’s work 
appreciably easier. 
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share are left to be 7wanp and nx, since we started with the pro- 
position that both these are iron and only one of them can 
pertain to the plow. 

As to which was mwann and which was nx, the evidence I have 
cited is to my mind pretty evenly balanced. For the text in 
Samuel the choice makes no difference except to the order of 
the items in the list. But we have the nx elsewhere. The transi- 
tion from war to peace or from peace to war manifests itself in 
the blacksmith shop by the forging of the sword into an nx 
(Is 2 4; Mi 43) or vice versa (Joel 410). For the implication 
that the sword was likely to be of soft iron compare the Icelandic 
sagas, which show that about the tenth century A. D. a steel 
sword in northwestern Europe had the rarity of a jewel and was 
worth facing the greatest perils to obtain. These sagas are 
almost as instructively parallel to the books of Samuel as is life 
in present-day China to the New Testament; and a comparison 
of the sword episodes suggests that when David said there was 
no sword like Goliath’s he may have meant that it was real 
imported steel, the work not of any Philistine smith but of the 
Chalybes by the Black Sea. 

Which, then, is more likely to have been forged into or out of 
a sword: the plowshare or the heavy hoe? I should say, the hoe; 
for, first, it could be made into a sword with less change of shape 
than the plowshare; secondly, it might offer the more appropriate 
quantity of metal for a sword. To be sure, the weight of a sword 
would vary with the fighter’s personality; Joab’s a5n (II Sam 


3 Galling identifies the ay» as a single-bladed hoe, since no other kind of 
hoe has been dug up. But, where archeological finds are so few as they are 
for farm tools, an archeological argumentum ex silentio has little force. Nothing 
has been dug up that seems to be a op; but we are not thereby forbidden 
to regard the o77p in classic Hebrew as identical with the o1p of the Mishnah, 
the Beilpicke as Galling expresses it. Isaiah speaks of the mountainsides as 
distinguished from the lowland farms by the use of the 17y»; but the ordinary 
hoe would of course be used on lowland farms, so that its use would not be 
a mark of the mountainside. To be sure, the particular hoe which Galling 
takes to be the 11yp is made appropriate for stony ground by the narrowness 
of its blade; but we must consider also that if the name of the ordinary hoe 
was 119d, we are left at a loss to find two different things that nx and mv inp 
can be — unless we assume that one of them was a spade after all. 
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20 s-10) seems hardly bigger than Ehud’s 35n (Ju 3 16), while 
David welcomed the chance to wear Goliath’s; but I should 
think a soft-iron hoe-blade might give a probable amount of 
iron for the 35n of an ordinary Hebrew peasant.‘ In our text of 
Samuel the nx is the hoe according to Symmachus and to the 
“‘Hebraeorum interpretes’” cited by Gesenius. Then the 
will be the plowshare as we a priori expect it to be. The tradition 
that ns meant plowshare will be explained by the fact that in 
primitive times it did the work to which the plowshare was 
later appropriated. 

We may as well go on with our list in Samuel. The next item 
is the o77p, which raises the question of the Hebrew words for 
the ax. Vogelstein describes the o17p of the Mishnah as a double- 
headed tool, at one end a blade suitable for splitting wood, at 
the other end a pointed pick for working the soil; it was used 
“zum Behacken, zum Jaten und Holzspalten, zum Abschneiden 
des Rohres, zum Aufhacken und Ernten solcher Friichte, die 
man mit der Wurzel oder gerade um der Wurzel willen heraus- 
zog.” Vogelstein’s total description of the o17p carries ten foot- 
notes citing proof-texts from the Mishnah for his statements. 
Apparently the edged blade was an ax rather than an adz or 
hoe: Irish potatoes are dug with a hoe, but the Hebrews had 
no potatoes, and for digging roots of the turnip-radish-beet- 
carrot-parsnip type a pick would be more serviceable than a hoe. 

The German-Hebrew index to Siegfried and Stade’s Wérter- 
buch lists six words as meaning “‘Axt”’ (and does not include “up, 
which may have been a light battle-ax); most of these words are 
translated ‘‘ax” in the English Bible. Examining their use, we 
see that the 17 cut down trees of substantial size (Dt 19 5; 20 19); 
the o1p cut smaller wood, such as boughs (Ju 9 48) or the small 
trees characteristic of a sy’ (Jer 46 22-23) or of a thicket (Ps 74 5); 
the 7syo, we are told, was smaller, so we may set it off as the 
hatchet; the extant mention of the mam» does not make clear 
what its proper function was; bw and mp> appear to be 


4 If we interpret the word nx in II Kings 6 5 as meaning the ax-head, this 
would very strongly favor the hoe. The hoe that Galling identifies as 11yo 
would become an ax-head by merely turning it on its handle. But this reading 
of II Kings 6 5, though reputably supported, is at best disputable. 
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foreign names for the tools used by foreign invaders in demolition 
(Ps 746), the bw> apparently an ax (whether of substantially 
different pattern from the ordinary Hebrew ax we cannot say), 
the mp»> not necessarily an ax nor even anything so near to an 
ax as an adz, sledge-hammer, or pick, but very likely a crowbar; 
I find the Babylonian word kalappatu defined as crowbar, 
“Brecheisen.” The word mp> need not, even if rightly punc- 
tuated, be a plural; as a foreign word it can be a singular whose 
ending came with the rest of the word from Babylon. The list 
in I Samuel seems to show that the o1p was the ordinary ax 
of the Hebrew farmer who was not a specialist woodcutter. 

Last on the list in verse 21, and in verse 20 as emended, comes 
the j297, commonly translated as if it were a mere synonym of 
s0bn; we may permit Vogelstein to admonish us that }2717 is not 
the top but the iron spike in the end of the 1p. 
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A PARALLEL TO THE NON-GEMINATION 
OF THE HEBREW r 


WOLF LESLAU 


ASIA INSTITUTE, NEW YORK 


HE pronunciation and the treatment of the liquid r in 

Hebrew are puzzling. In fact Hebrew r shares with the 
laryngeals the feature that it cannot be geminated, that is it 
takes no daggeS. Several hypotheses have been advanced to 
explain the non-gemination of the r, but none of them is satis- 
factory as yet.? I would like to mention another Semitic language 
which, like Hebrew, has the non-gemination of the liquid r. 
This language is Gafat, a Semitic language of Ethiopia, of the 
province of Godjam in the region of the Blue Nile.” 


The part of speech where we can best observe the non-gemina- 
tion of r in Gafat is the verb. The verb of the simple stem in 
Gafat (qal of Hebrew) has always the gemination of the 2nd 
radical in the perfect: type sébbdrd “the broke.” This gemination 
came about by analogy with the “intensive” stem (pi‘el of 


Hebrew) and is a feature common to other South-Ethiopic 


t For the bibliography, see Gesenius-Bergstrasser, Hebrdische Grammatik 
(1918), p. 43; W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch, 
17th ed. (1921), p. 734. : 

2 Gafat is a South-Ethiopic language. The only written document of the 
language is the “Song of Solomon” translated by a priest at the end of the 18th 
century. On the basis of the text I attempted a description of the structure 
of the language in the Gafat Documents. Records of a South-Ethiopic language, 
New Haven, 1945. The language has been considered as no longer spoken. 
During my trip to Ethiopia (1946-47) I made an investigation of the problem 
of Gafat and was able to find a few of the older people still speaking the 
language. 

3In Gafat the laryngeals have no more a consonantal value; they are 


pronounced as vowels or not at all. 
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languages, like Amharic, Argobba and some dialects of Gurague.‘ 
Thus we find verbs like nékkdsé ‘“‘to bite’’ (Hebrew nékaS), 
‘to die”, réggdsé ‘“‘to dance”, sébbataé “‘to seize’ (Hebr. 
sébat), and many others. But if the 2nd radical of the root is r 
there is no gemination of the 2nd radical. We have thus gérdé2é 
“to vanquish”, ddrdsé ‘‘to find”, fardkd ‘‘to be able” with a 
simple r. 

The non-gemination is, however, optional, and we find verbs 
like sdérrégd ‘‘to sweep”, gdérrdésé ‘“‘to start’’ with geminated r. 
In this connection it would be interesting to be reminded of the 
fact that in Hebrew, too, we find some examples with geminated 
rs 

In the “intensive” stem of Gafat, r is always geminated: 
mirragé ‘‘to bless”, ‘‘to finish”’. 

At the time I investigated the Gafat I did not bear in mind 
the Hebrew facts, and did not, therefore, pay any special atten- 
tion to the way the sound r is produced in Gafat. Thus Gafat 
can serve, at the present state of our knowledge, as parallel 
only for the non-gemination of the 7, but cannot offer any ex- 
planation for this phenomenon. Some future investigation might 
perhaps help to solve the problem. 


4 The “intensive” stem of Gafat has the vowel i after the first radical, thus 
bidddla ‘‘to do injustice” like the Gurage dialect of Aymallal; see my article 
“Le probléme de la gémination du verbe tchaha (Gouragué),” WORD, IV 
(1948), 42-47. 

5 Bergstrasser-Gesenius, op. cit., p. 152. 
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HEBREW NOTES 


G. R. DRIVER 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


N a note in this JouRNAL, LXVI (1947), 316, Joseph Reider 
rightly objects to y7") in VMIDdR YI (Ezek 19 7), but his 
alteration of it to 94"), cannot in my opinion be accepted; the 
emendation indeed is as old as Bochart (s. de Rossi, Var. Lect. 
III 142), but neither YY nor 7S is ever applied to buildings,* 
and the figure of smashing towers is hardly conceivable before 
the age of artillery. Further, the ancient Vss. do not necessarily 
support emendation, since they are divided; three imply yT’ 
(Symm., Theod., Vulg.) and three may imply y7” (LXX, Aq., 
Targ.). Obviously the reading was early a matter of uncertainty; 
but Yl’ must be accepted, as Y yields an unsuitable sense. 
Clearly too and 98 have influenced one another; those 
who read YT’ vocalized it as the imperfect tense of Y7? “knew” 
and, being compelled to take this sensu obsceno, altered an original 
ym (Theod., Targ.), which is required by the parallel O79, 
intoym>8 (Symm., Vulg), which is hardly suitable to the con- 
text. As then PMID is right, what is 91’? I suggest that it ought 
to be read Y") or rather Y7?) “and pulled down” from a 
Heb. *7¥7=Arab. da‘a III (murum) destruxit, diruit (Freytag). 
Reider indeed does not like having recourse to the vocabulary 
of the cognate languages, but such a view is tenable only by those 
who do not examine the Hebrew vocabulary underlying the 
various renderings of the LXX and other ancient translators and 


t Except perhaps in a metaphorical ~~ (Jer 31 28). 
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consider that preserved in the MT sufficient even for the limited 
needs of daily life in ancient Palestine. 

Is the same verb concealed in the obviously corrupt YT? 
mbynd wanp (Ps 745), if this may be 
emended to 


yy~qjapa aby ind M_AAP YT or WT 


“they raze (them) like men laying axes? 
to the foliage in a thicket of trees” 


(cp. Gunkel ad locum) in view of the Targ.’s pdx? 


Another difficult passage is +43 inn 
wba ADA (Is 249). Obviously 797 is not 
wanted, as the puncta extraordinaria indicate, and may be deleted 
as a faulty anticipation of the same word two verses below 
(Abbott with Hebr. MSS); but O77°"1Y as vocalized has hitherto 
defied explanation. It has therefore been altered to ODF"T3Y or 
o7712y (Kittel and Whitehouse with the Syroh. Vs.), but the 
majority of the ancient Vss. confirm the consonantal text; accord- 
ingly I suggest reading *O77"1Y “those frequenting them, their 
visitors.” The Heb 3) indeed is recognized by the Massoretes 
only in the derived themes, but it may perhaps be concealed 
also in M7 TY 17 (Jb 25 5) if this may be read M7 7Y 47 “‘lo! 
the moon makes her circuit, runs her course” (cp. Syrohex. Vs.’s 
pqad ‘‘visited”’).3 Further, the root is attested by the Ugar. ‘d 
=sbb “was turned” (II AB vi 34-5), the Arab. ‘dda “visited 


2Cp. dy ann n’an (Lev 26 25; Ezek 5 17; 11 8; 14 17; 33 2). 

3 The simplest cure of 1927 PIV 77ND TY PAS IND nbwm (Ps 147 15) is to 
read 1927 PWS TY “who sendeth out his command- 
ment to the farthest limit of the earth; his word runneth quickly” (Street, 
who makes the inversion but misses the true translation); the error, which is 
pre-Septuagintal, is caused by the failure to recognize the rare spatial, as 
distinct from temporal, sense of “1 “extent, limit’’ (s. Driver in PEFQS; 
LXXX [1948] 64 on Numb 21 24 and Job 38 18) and the use of the simple 
accus. case indicating direction (Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 118 f.). 
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repeatedly” and the Eth. ‘dda ‘went round’; and the Arab. 
‘@id™ “visitor (of the sick)” and ma‘dd” “pilgrimage” and the 
Eth. ‘awd “period (of a year), solar circuit (of twenty eight 
years)” and ‘ddat ‘orbit (of a star)” illustrate respectively the 
two senses here postulated for the Hebrew verb. 

The true reading of 1M’ APTS) yw NASA 
(Is. 45 8) is surely 


“let the earth open (her -womb) 
that salvation may increase 
and righteousness blossom together.” 


There is no need to alter NADA to NNBA (Graetz), since the 
Q. can stand alone with the ellipse of the natural object, 7. e. 
nor to (Duhm),‘ since this destroys the 
rhythmic balance; then Houbigant’s 15? (cp. LXX and Vulg.) 
and Ewald’s M2XN (cp. Vulg., Pesh. and Targ.) may be accepted 
as completing the figure. 


The true correction of TD (Is. 48 8) is 
probably not THD (Oort with Vulg. and Pesh. and even some 
Hebrew MSS) but ANND, as the Targ. shows (cp. LXX’s #ivorga, 
confirming the final N), since this agrees with the parallel xd o} 
ny? xd 0) Nymw; the error must have been originally made 
when the final N* of the sing. 2nd person could still be confused 
with the archaic N= of the fem. sing. 3rd person. 


4 The common for wp) (Am 2 15; Ps 33 17; Job 20 20) and similar 
idioms may be compared. Hence 7? OVM8 means “I will muzzle (mine anger) 
for thee’’ (Is 48 9), if *nbmn) is transferred to 11 (Volz). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Earliest Records Of Christianity, by E. L. Sukenik. Philadelphia: American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1947. Pp. 30. $1.00. 


This is an extremely important monograph. The small number of its thirty 
pages should not mislead a person into neglecting it. Each one of its pages is 
significant. 

This is the first comprehensive and official report in English by a responsible 
archeologist concerning the Talpiyoth ossuaries found near Jerusalem, that 
caused such a rumpus in the public press over three years ago. At that time 
leading London and New York dailies announced the discovery of “‘what is 
believed to be an eye witness account of the death of Christ... A bitter and 
moving lamentation, the account probably was written within a few weeks of 
the crucifixion.” Immediately experienced scholars, notably Carl H. Kraeling 
in The Biblical Archaeologist, were quick to urge that opinions be held in 
abeyance until the finds in question, which were inscriptions on ossuaries from 
a Jewish tomb, were completely and competently published. Such publication 
E. L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has accomplished in 
the monograph here reviewed. 

In the main this is an excellent archeological report, as one would expect it 
to be, since it was written by Dr. Sukenik. The objects involved are described 
with detailed accuracy and great vividness. They are fully and honestly 
reproduced in photographs and drawings. The Sukenik descriptions of 
decorative designs on the ossuaries equal in sharply patterned precision the 
photographs of those same embellishments. In the interpretative sections, 
different possibilities are indicated, degrees of possibility and probability are 
estimated, objections are considered, and the author’s own judgments are 
definitely and frankly stated. In logical sequence the monograph covers a 
description of the tomb, individual descriptions of all the ossuaries found 
therein, an analysis of the inscriptions, a detailed record of the small finds, 
and several pages of carefully phrased conclusions. Although this is a special- 


ist’s report, laymen should not be frightened away from it. The matters 
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treated are discussed with such clarity and are so extensively illustrated 
that even non-specialists will have little difficulty in understanding the 
essential data. 

It is a minor criticism that the plan of the tomb and one of the cross- 
sections of it, in the Sukenik report, are confusing to use because they reverse 
familiar direction sequences. In plans we expect the south to be at the bottom, 
and the north to be at the top. Cross-sections we normally expect to read 
from left to right, not vice versa. Both of these normal usages are violated 
in Fig. 2, Plan of the Tomb and Fig. 3, Cross Sections of the Tomb. 

Here are the facts to be remembered concerning the tomb and its contents. 
The burial-chamber is located beside the Bethlehem road, near the village 
of Talpiyoth, about half way between the Convent of Mar Elyas and the 
Jerusalem railway station. It is excavated in quite soft limestone. From an 
open courtyard to the north, the visitor enters a burial-chamber about eleven 
feet square, with rock-cut benches intact along the east, south, and west 
sides. At bench level pairs of shafts, each one a loculus for a human body, 
open into the east and south walls. A single but two-story shaft opens into 
the west wall. Within these shafts and on the benches in the square chamber, 
fourteen ossuaries altogether were discovered. 

By the time Sukenik assumed direction of the excavation in early September, 
1945, three of the ossuaries had been removed. They were all decorated 
limestone boxes, but none of them was inscribed. Sukenik carefully recorded 
the exact location of each of the other eleven receptacles. 

On the south bench in the burial-chamber he found a plain ossuary (No. 1), 
with a tangle of square Hebrew letters incised on one of its long sides. He 
disentangled the letters to read the name, Simeon Barsaba. Nearby on the 
east bench he found a decorated ossuary (No. 4), with the name of Miriam, 
daughter of Simeon, neatly inscribed on its back. At the end of the south- 
west loculus he found another decorated ossuary (No. 10), with the name 
Mattathias scratched in Hebrew letters on a short side. 

Most interesting and debatable of the finds, however, were two ossuaries 
with Greek inscriptions standing together side by side at the end of the 
north-east loculus, each with the name IHCOTC plainly inscribed on it. 
One of these, No. 7, was a decorated limestone box with this inscription in 
charcoal on its back: IHCOTC IOYT. The other Greek ossuary, No. 8, was 
an utterly plain box with IHCOTC AAQ@ incised on its cover and with 
cross-marks intersecting at right angles(+) drawn in charcoal on its four 
sides. 
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The small finds in this tomb included a coin of Agrippa I, dated in the 
sixth year of his reign (42/3 A. D.) and pottery of late Hellenistic and early 
Roman types. 

What are the main inferences that Sukenik draws from these various 
data gathered from a single tomb? The coin of Herod Agrippa I yields a 
pivotal date for the contents of the tomb, shortly before the middle of the 
first century of our era, a little over a decade after the execution of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The Hebrew family name Barsaba, on ossuary No. 1, appears twice over 
in Acts (123 and 15 22) as the patronymic of two members of the Jewish- 
Christian community in Jerusalem. This circumstance combines with other 
data to suggest to Dr. Sukenik that this was a Jewish-Christian family tomb, 
with Christians entombed in it. 

The Greek inscriptions on ossuaries 7 and 8 are interpreted by Sukenik 
as exclamations of woe or lamentation in combination with the name of 
Jesus. IHCOTC IOT he translates quite literally as ‘Jesus, woe!’ IHCOTC 
AAQO he suggests very vaguely “may have its origin in the Hebrew and 
Aramaic 798 which means among other things ‘to wail’, ‘to lament.’ ” 

The cross marks on ossuary 8 Sukenik regards as a pictorial expression of 
the event of Jesus’ crucifixion, equivalent to the exclamation: “Jesus was 
crucified!’ Taken together the graffiti and the cross marks on ossuaries 7 
and 8 seem to his mind to “represent a lamentation for the crucifixion of 
Jesus by some of His disciples.” Thus he concludes: “All our evidence 
indicates that we have in this tomb the earliest records of Christianity in 
existence. It may also have a bearing on the historicity of Jesus and the 
crucifixion.” 

The discreet reader will at once realize that each one of these gigantic 
inferences merits challenge and critical examination of the most rigorous 
sort. At the very outset the reviewer is willing to hazard a guess that Sukenik’s 
dating of the grotto and its contents, around the middle of the first century 
is likely to remain much more secure than his other propositions concerning 
it. Doubtless the tomb antedated the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in 70 A. D. 

Far more precarious is the author's identification of the grotto as a Jewish- 
Christian family tomb. As patronymics, Barsaba and its cognates were not 
uncommon in Roman Palestine. The circumstance that Acts tradition thus 
designates two members of the believing community in Jerusalem falls far 
short of demonstrating that this particular tomb was a Jewish-Christian 
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burial place. Mathematically the odds are very strongly against this possi- 
bility. 

Most precarious of all is the author’s interpretation of the graffiti and 
cross-marks on ossuaries 7 and 8 as a “lamentation for the crucifixion of 
Jesus by some of His disciples.”’ Consider, first, the graffiti which Dr. Sukenik 
renders as lamentations. The normal and most common kind of ossuary 
inscriptions simply name and identify the individual whose bones are con- 
tained in the ossuary. That is the case with the Hebrew-inscribed receptacles 
in this tomb: “Simeon Barsaba” and “Miriam, daughter of Simeon’’. One 
would expect the Greek inscriptions to do the same thing. This, indeed, is 
exactly what the Greek inscriptions do accomplish. IHCOTC IOYT on 
ossuary No. 7 names its occupant as “Jesus, son of Jehu”. Similarly IHCOTC 
AAQO on ossuary No. 8 identifies its occupant figuratively as “Jesus the 
Aloes”. Both of these normal translations of the inscriptions in question 
conform exactly to familiar Septuagint renderings of these names, and likewise 
to usual practice in ossuary inscriptions. It is greatly to the credit of Sukenik 
himself that he records these Septuagint forms as possibilities. What is most 
puzzling is that he does not rate them as probabilities. Such would be the 
reviewer's estimation of them. 

Most debatable of all is Sukenik’s interpretation of the charcoal cross-marks 
on ossuary No. 8 as representations of Jesus’s crucifixion. In his own words: 
“these may be a pictorial expression of the event, tantamount to exclaiming, 
‘He was crucified.’ ’ This historical, representational quality is exactly what 
these charcoal cross-marks do not possess. Whatever they may be, inherently 
they do not represent or suggest the cross on which Jesus was crucified. In 
simplest terms they are intersecting lines in the form of plus signs(+) very 
carelessly rendered. Jesus was not crucified on a plus sign. 

Long after the date of this tomb, the equal-armed or Greek cross was 
revered as a symbol of the crucifixion and of Christianity. Notably this was 
so at the time of the triumph of the church at the beginning of the fourth 
century. When at the earliest this sign came to achieve such symbolic value 
in Christian use we simply cannot say, from sheer lack of concrete evidence. 
To date no clear and indubitable instance of it has emerged, datable as early 
as the first. century. The earliest definitely dated instances recorded in the 
Princeton Index of Christian Art at the present time are coins of the Constan- 
tinian era. In the Cabrol Dictionnaire (III?, col. 3056) the earliest examples 
listed are catacomb inscriptions, incised or painted, from the Lucina and 
Priscilla cemeteries. These are attributed “vers le milieu du II* siécle.” The 
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apparent tardiness of this development, considerably after the period of the 
Talpiyoth tomb, tells heavily against Sukenik’s interpretation of the inter- 
secting lines on ossuary No. 8. 

On the other hand these lines can be accounted for quite reasonably and 
very simply. The box was plain and undecorated. Apart from the name 
scratched on the lid — and this was not visible from the side view — there 
was nothing to indicate that the receptacle was in use. Intersecting lines 
on each of the form sides did this very simply and plainly. This is probably 
the practical significance of these charcoal lines. 

Without qualification it can be said that the descriptive sections of the 
Sukenik report are done with great honesty and accuracy and precision. 
They are models of dependable archeological recording. All this is immensely 
advantageous and merits the utmost appreciation. 

When it comes to the interpretative sections, however, the reader has the 
opportunity and the responsibility to formulate his own conclusions on debat- 
able points. This he can do with full cognizance of pertinent data freshly 
and accurately recorded. Most fortunately the characteristic manner in which 
Sukenik presents his materials stimulates the formation of such independent 
judgment. 

Haroip R. WILLouGHRY 


Jésus Transfiguré, by Harald Riesenfeld. (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici 
Upsaliensis XVI). Copenhagen and Lund, 1947. Pp. ix+370 with two 
Plates. 


To the well-known series edited by A. Fridrichsen, Riesenfeld has herewith 
made his second contribution.t The monograph provides a welcome addition 
to the growing body of literature dealing with the subject of Transfiguration 
narrative.2 Rejecting what he calls the rationalistic and mythological 
interpretations of the narrative and finding himself unsatisfied also with 
Boobyer’s suggestion that the story is based upon conceptions of Christ’s 


t Cf. his previous monograph, Zum Gebrauch von BEAQ im Neuen Testament, 
Acta I (1936) and incidentally his brief contributions to Coniectanea Neotes- 
tamentica V (1941), IX (1944) and X (1946). 

2See also J.-M. Vosté, De Baptismo, Tentatione et Transfiguratione Iesu 
(1934); J. Blinzler, Die neutest tlichen Berichte tiber die Verklérung Jesu 
(1937); J. Holler, Die Verklérung Jesu (1937); E. Dabrowski, La Trans- 
figuration de Jésus (1939); G. H. Boobyer, St. Mark and the Transfiguration 
Story (1944). 
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return in glory (rather than upon accounts of his resurrection appearances), 
Riesenfeld seeks to discover within the framework of Jewish-Christian ideology 
an adequate explanation of the origin and meaning of the tale. He finds it 
in the conviction of Galilean Christians that the eschatological and messianic 
expectations associated in Jewish thought with the Feast of Tabernacles did 
come to partial fulfillment in Jesus’ life and work, as they were to come to 
complete fulfillment through his death and revelation in glory. The character 
of these expectations is determined, he believes, by the relation between the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the annual Enthronement Festival of pre-exilic 
days. The book thus takes its place alongside Arvedson, Das Mysterium 
Christi (1937) as an attempt to apply the results of Mowinckel’s famous 
inquiry into the Festival of Yahweh’s Enthronement (cf. particularly his 
Psalmenstudien II [1922]) to the problems of New Testament criticism and 
interpretation. 

The first 240 pages of the book provide the background for the development 
of Riesenfeld’s interpretation. Here the reader will find a full discussion of 
the origin and meaning of a series of “motifs” which the writer associates 
with the pre-exilic Enthronement ritual and which reappear in the Trans- 
figuration story. These “motifs,” whose history is traced in the literature of 
Biblical and post-Biblical Judaism, include the Messiah in his several roles 
(as king, son, prophet, priest and as suffering Messiah), the divine “glory,” 
the sacred (high-priestly) garment, the “divine cloud”, the “booth” (also the 
tent and the marriage canopy), the conception of the appointed “rest” 
(mentthah) and that of the cultic mountain. What develops from the examina- 
tion of these ‘“‘motifs’’ is that the Enthronement rite was the inspiration of a 
cycle of ideas associated particularly with the Feast of Tabernacles according 
to which the Messiah would be enthroned in divine glory by God under a 
pavilion upon the holy mountain after having accomplished through suffering 
and triumph the divine work of redemption, while his people would become 
thereupon sharers of his “‘rest’’. 

In the Transfiguration story, as it is analyzed in the second part of the 
book (pp. 243-306), the mountain upon which the episode takes place corre- 
sponds to the holy hill of the enthronement, the effulgence of Jesus’ garments 
represents the Messiah’s endowment with the divine doxa, the cloud that 
overshadows symbolizes the protective presence of God and indicates the 
imminence of the consummation, the voice proclaims Jesus as the messianic 
Son (with a slight turn suggesting his importance also as the preacher of the 
Gospel), Moses and Elijah replace the nameless acolytes of the messianic 
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King by a process of development that makes them important individually 
as the prototypes and precursors of the Messiah, the tents represent the 
eschatological dwelling of the Messiah ‘‘democritized” to shelter also Moses 
and Elijah, while the words “‘it is good for us to be here” suggest the desire 
of the disciples to participate in the “rest” of the Messiah and his people. 
The close association of the narrative with the announcements of the imminent 
Passion is not accidental but highly meaningful, for it suggests that what is 
previsioned here will come to final realization when, through his suffering and 
death, Jesus has completed all that is demanded of the Lord’s Anointed 
after the analogy of the symbolic testing and triumph in the Enthronement 
ritual. So interpreted the Transfiguration story becomes a witness to the 
conviction of Jesus’ disciples that in him the eschatological hopes of his 
people are in fact coming to fulfillment. 

Erudite and closely argued, the book contains much that is of more than 
passing importance for the study of the New Testament material. Not the 
least significant of the points that it makes are the importance of cult and 
ceremonial, whether of the Temple or of the Court, for the development of 
Jewish and early Christian thought generally, and the importance of the 
faith of the primitive Christian community for the understanding of narratives 
such as this. 

The validity of the substructure upon which the specific proposals for the 
interpretation of the Transfiguration story is based, namely the ritual of the 
Enthronement Festival and its echo in the associations of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, must be judged by scholars whose particular competence is in the 
field of Old Testament materials. Those who are not specialists in this field 
can only wonder at the resultant picture of the development of Israel’s 
religious thought and at the methodology applied to the study of the Biblical 
materials. If they have been brought up to think of history as process and 
to suppose that changing circumstances profoundly affect ideological patterns, 
they will need to reconcile themselves to a catastrophic interpretation of 
history, one that is conditioned by a great explosion (the discontinuance of 
the Enthronement Festival) that scattered ideological débris over an enormous 
field and contaminated centuries of time with its own brand of persistent 
radio-activity. If they have been brought up not to go beyond phenomeno- 
logical analogy in associating with each other objects or concepts referred to 
by different vocables, they must learn how “motif” study and the assumptions 
of a process of “disintegration”, “democratization” and “redintegration” 
can transform analogy into identity. 
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So far as the narrative of the Transfiguration is concerned, Riesenfeld’s 
work marks a genuine advance over much that has been said in the past. 
Here, after all, the attempt is made to give the story a place in the develop- 
ment of early Christian and Jewish thought. Should the outcome of the whole 
Enthronement Festival discussion favor the hypothesis that Mowinckel has 
so eloquently advanced, it may be that to Riesenfeld will go the palm for 
having pointed out the meaning of the most salient features in the account. 
The present writer finds himself somewhat disturbed by the absence of what 
would be to him a cogent explanation of the use of the word werapopdow in 
the account of the event. For what Riesenfeld has in mind, the word dofafw, 
in the sense in which it is used for instance in John 17 5, would seem more 
appropriate. Historically the important problems are whether, if the thought ' 
of the Messiah’s suffering has been so closely connected with the royal En- 
thronement idea, the early Christians would have had to mobilize the Suffer- 
ing Servant to help explain Jesus’ death, and whether there was in the actions 
and attitudes of the historical Jesus anything that would have led his imme- 
diate followers to connect him with such national Messianic hopes as may 
conceivably have been associated with the Feast of Tabernacles in their day. 
Were those who tried to crown Jesus king in Galilee really right, or is this 
merely their story and if so what is the triad Peter-James-John doing in the 
narrative? If, on the other hand, we must widen the circle of primitive 
Christian ideas about Jesus sufficiently to take in such patent epiphany 
stories as those of the Walking on the Water and the Stilling of the Storm, it 
may be that we shall ultimately find for the uerayopddw of the Transfigu- 
ration story an explanation in the Hellenistic rather than the Jewish elements 
of early Christian belief. There is room here on all sides for further thought. 

Not the least interesting feature of Riesenfeld’s work is the attention he 
pays to the paintings of the Dura Synagogue. To him goes the credit for 
having been among the first to use them for historical purposes alongside of 
literary texts. Some of the ideas he has expressed in this connection, particu- 
larly those that associate certain of the panels with the important festivals of 
the Jewish “church year”, are welcome additions to those formulated by 
A. Grabar and more recently by I. Sonne and R. Wischnitzer.s Unfortunately 


3 Cf. A. Grabar, “Le théme religieux des fresques de la synagogue de Doura”, 
Revue del’ Histoire des Religions CXXIII, 2-3 (1941), pp. 143-192 and CXXIV, 
1 (1941), pp. 5-35; I. Sonne, “The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue”, Hebrew 
Union College Annual XX (1947), pp. 255-362; R. Wischnitzer, The Messianic 
Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Synagogue (1948).' 
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Riesenfeld too often uses the frescoes quite as he does the Old Testament, 
namely as a mine from which to quarry “motifs”, a procedure which destroys 
their character as monuments of narrative art and leaves out of consideration 
the comprehensive scheme of decoration in which the several scenes are 
comprehended and in the light of which their meaning must be determined. 


Cart H. KRAELING 


The Religion Of Maturity, by John Wick Bowman. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. Pp. 336. $3.00. 


Professor Bowman’s book, together with Georgia Harkness’ Prayer and 
the Common Life, won the Abingdon-Cokesbury Award established ‘“‘to 
accomplish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian living 
among all people.” In a day of prize-giving and prize-winning, this reviewer 
hastens to add that Bowman’s book is important in its own scholarly right as 
a valuable contribution to the current trend in New Testament interpretation 
and quite apart from the worthy apologetic purpose of the award. Surveys, 
syntheses, integrations are the mode in biblical studies and they represent not 
only the swing of the pendulum from the so-called “fragmentary” method 


but also answer to the deep hunger for an ordered and comprehensible faith 
in disordered times. 


The author modestly st:es that his work “purports to be an essay” in 
the field of biblical theology (p. 8n). It is, in fact, a theology of the Synoptic 
Gospels oriented to post-exilic Judaism. He is not unaware of the problem 
of the historic Jesus as related to the Christ of the Gospels, but it is Christ, 
the embodiment of the Prophetic Word —one might venture to call his 
presentation consistently prophetic— who controls the whole book. The 
values and dangers of biblical theology have been much debated in recent 
literature; here one may remark that the work of synthesis is only legitimate 
when carried through by competent scholars in the biblical field. Bowman’s 
competence, already established by his The Intention of Jesus, is further 
demonstrated by this study. 

The author is at home in his field and he develops his thesis from within 
the New Testament. The bibliography contains 58 authors and 66 titles, 
only two of which are not in English or in English translation. Perhaps 
the omission of a writer like Oscar Cullmann is due to the fact that his works 
are not available in translation. While Bowman would hardly find himself 
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in agreement with Cullmann, the latter’s importance for New Testament 
theology would suggest a listing of his books if any foreign language works 
are to be included. 

The title is derived from Hebrews 6 1, “Go on to maturity”, although the 
strong hellenistic strain in Hebrews is not congenial to our author’s thought. 
The thesis is three-fold: “First, that the Old Testament scriptures claim to 
contain an objective revelation from God through a line of prophets to his 
people; second, that post-exilic Judaism exhibits on man’s part a number of 
religious responses sincerely intended to implement this divine revelation 
which is equally acknowledged by all true Jews, the chief of these responses — 
those of altar, book, and throne — being given some examination herein; and 
third, that the New Testament scriptures assert that the religious response 
agreeable to God was revealed through Christ and his apostles, who therefore, 
whatever else they severally may have been, are in any event to be included 
in the prophetic category” (pp. 8,9). This thesis suggests that the author has 
in mind the entire literature of the New Testament. In this book he deals 
mainly with the Synoptic Gospels. Does he contemplate a full-length theology 
of the New Testament? One may hope so. 

This thesis is developed in five main sections: The Prophetic Word, Jesus 
and the Religion of the Altar, Jesus and the Religion of the Book, Jesus and 
the Religion of the Throne, The Religion of Maturity. Each section contains 
three chapters, summarized in synopses at the beginning of the section. 
The text is followed by two appendices: A. Jesus’ Use of the Old Testament 
Scriptures B. Jesus’ Teachings in Relation to the Apocalyptic Literature; by 
a Bibliography and two Indexes. The author’s teaching experience is evident 
in this careful arrangement; no student could be excused for not knowing what 
his teacher’s conclusions are. Perhaps the catch-word Throne is not quite 
so happy as are Altar and Book, although the reviewer has no alternative to 
suggest. Kingdom would seem to connote Throne and it is less than self- 
evident that Throne should be equated with Apocalyptic. 

Bowman further states that these three religions—each embodying 
elements of prophetic religion — “cater respectively to a man’s emotional, 
intellectual and volitional needs. Separately, therefore, they are fragmentary 
in their several religious and ethical expressions. The net product of each 
of them is an egocentricity which is detrimental alike to the cause of true 
religion and to the production of godlike personality” (p. 260). The Religion 
of Maturity in contrast to these partial responses to the Prophetic Word 
is the “‘God-intended human response”; its authority is the Incarnate Word 
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“who was what God expects man to become”, its sole technique is the Spirit 
of Christ, its product is the Imago Dei, and its institution is the Body of 
Christ. 

At the risk of doing injustice to the author’s argument one may point out 
some major judgments in the book. Jesus is to be completely dissociated from 
apocalyptic with its transcendent Messiah, Order and Ethic. Transcendence 
is indeed a prophetic teaching in the sense of the sovereignty of ‘God over 
his world but “the prophet conceived God’s rule as realizable within history 
and on earth as presently constituted. The apocalyptist, on the contrary, 
characteristically transferred it to the heavenly sphere” (p. 217). Jesus was 
prophetic i. e. non-temporal (I assume he means in the above sense) and did 
not teach the imminent end of the age. He argues this on exegetical grounds 
(pp. 247-255) accepting “‘the realized eschatology” of Dodd et al. without 
basing the argument on the discredited hypothetical Aramaic original. As 
regards Son of Man Bowman grants the difficulty of a final jugment here but 
- thinks that in some passages the term is equivalent to Kingdom of God. 
There are two sets of passages which do not yield this interpretation, and 
they are to be classified as humiliation and exaltation passages, the former 
being “those in which the individual reference to Jesus is intended most 
clearly, whereas the exaltation passages are those in which the corporate Son 
of Man is in mind” (pp. 255 ff.). Here he takes issue with T. W. Manson 
who has popularized the corporate Son of Man idea. 

Readers of The Intention of Jesus will be prepared for Bowman’s judg- 
ment that “the term which perhaps best describes our Lord’s work . . . is that 
of ‘Suffering Servant’, a term which he apparently never used himself as he 
used that of Son of Man to describe his person, but one nonetheless which he 
recognized to be descriptive of his activity, as both his words and actions 
testify” (p. 281). 

He accepts Streeter’s Four-Document hypothesis including Proto-Luke 
(p. 289) against the present trend of Synoptic criticism, but the limitations 
of his book do not allow a full treatment of the scurces. He is critical of the 
extreme conclusions of Form Criticism, allowing himself to write ‘most, if 
not all, of Jesus’ sayings and poems do not conform to any éraditional forms 
in the sense in which Form Criticism uses the term — i. e. of material rounded 
and molded in the course of tradition into a standardized pattern. Rather 
they conform to literary forms of a type elaborated by our Lord himself and 
through which he expressed something of the creative genius which was native 
to his mind” (p. 67). He characterizes the “crisis” theology and neo-orthodoxy 
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as “essentially apocalyptic in origin and affiliation; that is to say, they are 
modern representatives of the religion of the throne... This theology has 
made two valuable contributions to our thinking: it has restored belief in 
genuine revelation, a word of God to man; and it has interpreted man as 
essentially in revolt against God. But it shares with apocalyptic generally a 
characteristic inability to transcend pessimism which its origin in a period 
of gloom and tribulation appears to stamp upon it. One can but wonder 
when these theologians who have at last discovered that sin is a reality in 
man’s experience, will also learn that the gospel’s central message is, not 
judgment upon sin, but the ‘glad news’ that there is under God such a thing as 
salvation from it” (pp. 310, 311). 

The constant intermingling of critical judgments and theological appraisals 
is at once the virtue and the weakness of the book. The author’s courage 
and candor in attempting to establish his thesis is most praiseworthy, but too 
many critical problems are canvassed without adequate discussion and the 
central theological position is repeatedly made to stand in lieu of a critical © 
examination of the sources. When he writes, ‘Jesus stood squarely in the 
stream of prophetic revelation; and any items of identity between his views 
and those of the apocalyptists are the result of the fact that at these points 
apocalyptic is following for the moment in the path of its great precursor, the 
prophetic revelation, or else that our Lord found just here that he could with- 
out compromising his own convictions ‘accommodate’ himself to the thought 
frames of his auditors” (p. 248), the reader wonders whether he is dealing 
with the Jesus of the records, the Christ of the Synoptics, or the construct 
Christ who must be consistently prophetic. Or when he writes, ‘‘Such a theory 
(that Jesus looked for the speedy end of the age) is entirely irreconcilable 
with his prophetic world view and his purpose of establishing ‘the remnant’ — 
the Church of God transformed into his image and likeness’’ (p. 306), the 
reader is conscious of too many uncertainties in the syllogism. Such theological 
judgments repeatedly appear to bulwark the critical conclusions or even to 
serve as a substitute for them. To cite one more illustration: “It seems 
strange that the church should have found these categories (Jesus as Lord 
and Saviour) so far adequate to its understanding of the meaning of Jesus 
for its own life as mistakenly to have read them back into his mind about 
himself. For this would mean that between the prophetic word and the 
experience of the church there is a continuity and a harmony of spirit which 
Jesus did not share. And yet on the church’s own testimony it was he who 
created that continuity and harmony by living up to and fulfilling the require- 
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ments of the prophetic categories on which these depend” (p. 80). Does he 
not here too easily equate ‘“‘continuity and harmony of spirit” with technical 
conclusions about Jesus’ self-consciousness? One is convinced that Bowman 
could justify on critical grounds each position he has taken and that it is the 
limitation of space as well as the apologetic urge which causes him to indulge 
in theological generalizations. This is, however, the very weakness of so- 
called biblical theology and the reader finds himself swimming in a sea whose 
coast lines he cannot easily discern. 

In the reviewer’s judgment a statement in the preface of precisely how the 
author is using the name Jesus and the title Christ would have aided the 
reader. Bowman is aware of the problem; he has risen above historical 
skepticism; but he does not clearly state his position at this point. 

The book is an admirable exposition of a scholar’s conclusions. For whom 
is it intended? If for the layman, he wili profit by the consistent picture the 
author has painted from fragmentary and often contradictory sources without 
knowing, too often, that the sources are capable of very different inter- 
pretations. If for the scholar, he will value the argument but desire further 
proof of the critical judgments. 

While studying Bowman's book, the reviewer has been reading also, 
Cadbury’s Jesus, What Manner of Man and Colwell’s An Approach to the 
Teaching of Jesus. The contrast is striking. All three books have worked 
out of the extreme historical skepticism which has characterized New Testa- 
ment studies since the first World War. It might even be said that all three 
writers are seeking a synthesis but in what different ways! Bowman labors 
to show complete theological consistency, the other two writers attempt to 
sink a shaft deep into the mind of Jesus to discover whether it is possible 
to come at a deep principle of unity. Both methods are. valuable and witness 
to the vitality of New Testament studies; the danger is that one method 
may sweep the field to the exciusion of the other. 


ALEXANDER C. PurDy 


Das Leben-Jesu-Fragment; Papyrus Egerton 2 und seine Stellung in der ur- 
christlichen Literaturgeschichte, by Goro Mayeda. Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 
1946. Pp. 101. 


This is a thorough and methodical study of a theological papyrus which Bell 
and Skeat edited in 1935 under the title Fragments of an Unknown Gospel. 
The author, a Japanese Privatdozent at the University of Geneva, studied 
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under Dibelius at Heidelberg and under Bultmann, Lommatzsch, and von 
Soden at Marburg. The scholarly caliber of his investigation (accepted in 
1944 as a doctoral dissertation at Marburg) is indicated by the information 
that it was originally intended to appear as a Beiheft of the Zeitschrift fir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, a plan however which the war prevented 
from materializing. 

The first part of the book is a painstaking exegesis of the text of the frag- 
ments, comparing their vocabulary and style with the canonical Gospels. 
As one would expect, this section contains a great amount of detailed informa- 
tion which deserves and will reward careful study. The second part deals 
with the place of the papyrus in the history of early Christian literature. 
Mayeda finds that the work to which these fagments belong was neither an 
unknown Gospel (a thesis which Bell suggested at first but later abandoned) 
nor was a source utilized by the author of the Fourth Gospel, as several 
scholars had suggested. It is, in fact, not related in a literary way to any 
canonical or apocryphal Gospel. Mayeda believes that it belongs to a literary 
genre of documents which were not intended for official or liturgical use by 
the Church, but for private and domestic use by individual Christians (p. 77). 
Its origin belongs to a time prior to the emergence of the canon. Mayeda 
acknowledges that a weakness of his theory is the lack of other examples 
of private gospel accounts, but he expresses the confidence that additional 
ones may be discovered. 

Fom the point of view of textual and literary criticism, one of the most 
interesting passages in the papyrus is lines 7 ff., épav[yGre tlds ypadds 
& als bpets do[ketre] Mayeda presents an extensive discussion 
of this as evidence of a variant formulation of the generally accepted text of 
John 5 39, épavvGre tas ypadds, Ste doxeire abrais 
alwyov éxew. He does not perceive, however, that both forms of the domini- 
cal saying may go back independently to an Aramaic orignial. If one postu- 
lates for the subordinate clause something like ...]i72 AX [PV3P4, it is 
obvious that the ambiguous 7 could have been taken as a relative (als) or 
as a conjunction (871). Significantly enough, the Old Latin ms. 6 offers two 
renderings of this same clause: scrutate scripturas quoniam putatis uos in ipsis 
vitam aeternam habere.. and in quibus putatis uos uitam habere. (Subsequent 
to writing this, the reviewer was happy to observe that he has the general 
support of M.-E. Boismard in his excellent discussion, ‘A propos de Jean V, 
39 — Essai de critique textuelle,”” Revue Biblique, 1948, 5-34.) 

Mayeda’s investigation is a definitive study which every future student of 
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P. Egerton 2 will consult with profit. To his extensive bibliography of evalu- 
tions of the papyrus and its problems, there may be added the following 
short but significant estimates by notable scholars: R. P. Casey in Am. J. 
of Philol., 57 (1936) 103-107; Robert Eisler in Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr., 
1935, 197-202; B. A. van Groningen in Nieuwe Theol. Studién, 18 (1935), 210- 
214; and R. V. G. Tasker in Church Quart. Rev., 121 (1935), 126-131. 


Bruce M. METzGER 


The Conception Of SATHPIA In The New Testament, by James Ross. Type- 
script for private distribution, Chicago, 1947. Pp. viii+394. 


This University of Chicago dissertation, the most thorough discussion 
of this important New Testament subject which has come to hand, deserves 
the attention of Biblical scholars. The author treats owrnpia in all its roots, 
cognates, and semantic developments in the New Testament and finds wide 
variety in the soteriological conceptions. He traces the development through 
the various stages: the messianic traditions of John the Baptist, of an earthly 
Messiah ben David, and of a transcendent Messiah ben David, the Hellenistic 
tradition of Acts, the conceptions in Paul, the persecution literature, Ephe- 
sians, the Johannine literature, James, Jude, the Pastorals, and II Peter. 
The important factors for determining the evolution of salvation in the New 
Testament are the ideas of physical deliverance and national restoration at 
the beginning, then cultic practices and Christology, pneumatology, ethical 
requirements, the idea of immortality, and gnosticism. This development 
represents an adjustment to the broadening environment of the cult of Jesus. 
Since the environment is thus basic from this point of view, the author dis- 
cusses at length the movement of John the Baptist, the contribution of the 
emperor cult and the mystery religions, the influence of gnosticism from Paul 
onward, and the time and origin of the late New Testament books. 

The author’s findings cover a broad field of almost two centuries from John 
the Baptist to the time of II Peter, and a wide variety of conception. Physical 
salvation is the point of beginning and is evident in healings and exorcisms. 
Spiritual wonders and benefits replace it, but the New Testament makes 
no clear distinction between physical and material salvation. The early 
tradition of Jesus as Messiah ben David looked to a national restoration of 
Israel including material blessings, spiritual renewal and rescue from death. 
After the tragedy of the cross Jesus’ disciples made the adaptation to a 
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transcendent Messiah ben David and universalized the significance of Jesus 
and his salvation. The most important additions at this point were the 
apocalyptic outlook and the parousia. In the Hellenistic tradition of Acts 
salvation is related to Jesus as Lord of the cult, and it becomes individualistic. 
The soteriology of Paul shows definite influences of the mystery religions and 
gnosticism: Paul “speaks as the Gnostic mystagogue”’; the death of Jesus 
is effective on the lines of the baptism-initiation of a mystery; and the gnostic 
Urmensch is a controlling idea for Paul’s first and second Adam. Salvation 
for Paul is a present and future immortalizing through the Spirit. In the 
persecution literature of Hebrews, Revelation, and I Peter salvation means 
immortality in the coming age, but in Ephesians and the Johannine literature 
immortality is gained at conversion. In the Pastorals salvation covers the 
welfare of all men under human government as well as spiritual welfare within 
the kingdom of Jesus. II Peter is the terminus of a long line of New Testament 
development, and here Jesus appears as a great mystagogue initiating his 
followers into epignosis and therewith to immortality. 

The subject of this dissertation lays certain limitations on the treatment of 
the material. The author is dealing with literature and therefore he does 
not feel the necessity of going behind the tradition to what Jesus himself 
actually did, said, or thought. His objective concern with owrnpta and its 
cognates brings in some irrelevant non-theological uses on the one hand, 
and on the other hand excludes some of the broader reaches of salvation in 
Paul's full theology. 

Some readers will question the “large influence” of gnosticism in the 
first century, and the contribution of the mysteries and emperor worship 
to New Testament ideas. Other questions might be raised: Does the author 
take adequate account of the original impact of Jesus and the direct develop- 
ment of the movement from him? Is “immortality” a rich enough term for 
the outcome of Christian salvation? Can such an objective account of salva- 
tion explain the success of the Gospel in the first century? Would not an 
‘interior’ approach yield a truer and more unified conception? Does it take 
into full account God’s act in saving men? These questions should not obscure 
the careful and detailed contribution which the author has made to the 
understanding of salvation in the New Testament. 


Paut E. Davies 
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The Groundwork Of The Gospels, by R. O. P. Taylor. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1946. Pp. xiii+151. $2.50. 


This work by the late Vicar of Ringwood is a curious combination of 
scholarly data and strange ideas, done into compact form as the size of the 
volume indicates. The Introduction is a refreshing emphasis on the historical 
and social backgrounds of the gospels. They are rooted in the antecedents of 
Israel, going all the way back to Abraham in Mesopotamia. Taylor interprets 
the prevailing cultures of the several nations that influenced Israel in her 
long and varied history as bearing directly on her religious experience. He is 
doubtless right in insisting that some knov-vledge of these ancient cultures is 
necessary to the understanding of the community forces in which the gospels 
arose. The gospels were really the “outcome of the Divine intention, the 
calculated result of God’s guidance of the human mind” (his idea of Inspira- 
tion, p. xiii). ‘ 

With this basic thesis, he launches into a study of the various aspects of 
this “groundwork”, a study often puzzling in the devious ways it is worked 
out. He gives a good deal of space to men like Mark, Peter, John, Paul, 
Titus, Silas, and others in the early missionary days of the church, but it is 
often difficult to follow his reasoning for the particular contributions they 
make to the “groundwork of the gospels”, though they seem interesting 
enough in themselves. 

One of the strange aspects of the work is his insistence that these men, 
and Jesus himself, all knew Greek as their native tongue. Indeed, Greek was 
the common language of all Palestine, especially in Galilee, where the begin- 
nings of the Christian movement were laid. It was not merely the official 
speech of the occupying power in a subject nation. Thus, Mark was not 
Peter’s interpreter but a mere reporter of his words, and the sayings of Jesus 
in the gospels are directly his own as originally spoken. At last Papias stands 
corrected! There is no evidence of ‘translation Greek”’ in the gospels; it is the 
real thing. One wonders how all this has been hidden from textual criticism so 
long, and by what mysterious token the key has been suddenly found. 

True, he thinks that Aramaic was spoken in Palestine, but the Greek koine 
became the language of the Oikoumene, and so the lingua franca of the Mediter- 
ranean world (p. 8). Jesus and his contemporaries spoke Greek naturally, 
not as a second-hand tongue. The idea that “He spoke and thought in an 
obscure and vanished dialect, now known only to a few scholars, removes 
Him another step from the light of day” (p. 96). 
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The assumptions and deductions underlying all this are often precarious, 
leaving too much to the imagination to be convincing. As a case in point, 
ch. XI is a paper by Rev. George Albert Smith of Aberdeen, “Did Our Lord 
Speak Greek?” The author includes it bodily as an integral part of this 
argument. He naively assumes that Jesus knew Greek because “He spent 
the first years of His life, the years in which He learnt to talk, in Egypt, that 
is to say in a Greek-speaking community” (p. 91). This must be based on 
Matthew’s story of the flight into Egypt and the tradition of a sojourn there 
of two years or less. By what token a man’s speech habits are fixed for life 
in the first two years of childhood, neither Smith nor Taylor asserts. It is 
the sober reflection of this reviewer, who is a parent and an observer of neigh- 
bor children, that the assumption is wholly wrong, even if Matthew’s story 
is to be taken as historical. The item is a good illustration of the curious 
things found in the book. 

On the other hand, Taylor’s studies are often quite stimulating. His concept 
of “oral tradition” seems more solidly grounded than that of the language 
situation, in spite of a comment like this: “It discloses a world very different 
from that of the present popular fancy in which charming legends formed 
themselves into a rosy mist which floated over the minds of unsophisticated 
peasants until, somehow, the Gospels were precipitated from it after the 
lapse of many years” (p. 55). It may not have been so fluid and variable 
in the early years as we normally think; it was almost as solid and fixed in 
content as the older Law, due to strict teaching by rote, ‘“‘the key-note of 
Jewish educational method” (p. 24). This, and the above-noted language 
situation, all make likely an earlier date for the gospels than we usually 
suspect. The evidence is sufficient, he thinks, to show “that the real date of 
Mark’s Gospel is not 65 (nor 68—70!), but somewhere very close to the Resur- 
rection itself’’ (p. 30), “‘and Matthew must be a great deal earlier than the 
years just before the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70)” (p. 55). 

The studies in Tradition and Greek Forms of Instruction are very revealing 
in unique methods of treatment, and the illustrative material is varied and 
useful, but one often wonders if the cases cited are not far removed from the 
point at issue. There is no bibliography, and the occasional authorities named 
are always on the other side of the Atlantic. American scholarship in the 
field of gospel origins is hardly something of which we are ashamed, but it is 
conspicuous by its absence here. 

This is a valuable book in many ways, in spite of its curiosities, but I 
would hesitate to put it into the hands of my best undergraduates and am 
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not even sure that seminary men would profit greatly from it unless already 
well grounded in this field of gospel origins. Three appended papers, on the 
Paraclete, the Accuser, and Outsiders, occupy a total of 36 of the 151 pages 
of text. This is close to one-fourth of the book and has little if anything to do 
with the rest of it, but this mere physical aspect of the volume is no more 
striking than some of the strange ideas therein. 


Cuartes F. NesBitt 


Gospel Records of the Message and Mission of Jesus Christ: a Harmony of the 
Gospels in the Text of the Revised Standard Version arranged for Comparative 
Study, by Albert Cassel Wieand. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House, 
1947. Pp. ii+266. $3.00. 


A new translation of the NT invites the writing of new harmonies and 
other ancillary works. This one by the president emeritus of Bethany Biblical 
Seminary is only the earliest of several harmonies that will use the Revised 
Standard text. The author unfortunately chose to produce not a synopsis 
of the three gospels but a harmony of the four gospels, a problem which a 
century of attempts has shown to be impossible of consistent solution. The 
many extensive notes in curiously colloquial, even racy language offer abun- 
dant occasion for the reflection that the most helpful harmony is one that 
dispenses with subjective notes altogether. On the other hand the completely 
ignored parallels from the apocryphal gospels and the “wild tradition” 
(Dibelius’ term for the agrapha) would have offered invaluable background 
for the developing concept of Jesus in the early Church. 

The varitype-planographic process employed further complicates the inevi- 
tably complicated typographical problems of a harmony. Nevertheless clear 
graphic delineation of synoptic relations is possible even with this process, as 
such pages as 76 and 183 show in welcome contrast to the bewildering jumble 
of four indistinct columns on pages like 230 and 250. No need appears to be 
felt for a device to exhibit the intra-Matthean and intra-Lucan doublets. 
Much Q-material never appears opposite its clear parallel — thus e. g. the two 
forms of the Lord’s prayer never appear side by side. What is a harmony for? 

While the preface warns the reader that ‘four Gospels... are not history 
or biography,” numerous headings in the body of the work make chronological 
pronouncements that are truly astonishing in their precision; thus, Jn 2 13- 
Lk 4 30 (sic!) is headed: “from... April A. D. 27 to ... Autumn A. D. 27;” 
Mt 15 1-191 “from... April A. D. 29 to... October A. D. 29;” Jn 10 21-22: 
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“from ... October A. D. 29 to... December A. D. 29” — et multa similiter. 
A similar confidence in regard to topography is testified by the neat little 
itinerary maps liberally sprinkled through the text. Obviously the author 
will have none of Karl Ludwig Schmidt! It appears (cf. p. 118, 245) that 
Wieand’s most valued authority in critical matters is A. T. Robertson. 

The unwary user of this book will be led into “knowing” much that no 
one can know. 

KENDRICK GROBEL 


The Westminster Study Edition of The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and New 
Testaments In the Authorized (King James) Version. Arranged in Paragraphs 
and in Verses, Together with Introductory Articles and Prefaces, Explanatory 
Footnotes, a Concordance, and Maps. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1948. Pp. xxxvi, 1971, Plates XVI. $10.00 


The purpose of this “Study Bible” is to make available to the general 
reading public the gains which have been come in the understanding of the 
Bible from ‘‘the inrush of new knowledge and the introduction of new 
methods” in the past century. It presents introductory articles on the Bible as 
a whole and on each of the Testaments, introductory prefaces for each book, 
explanatory footnotes on individual passages that seem to require them, 


headings for large sections, a selected concordance, and maps. 

The introductory articles deal with the general subject of revelation and the 
history of the Bible, that is, the formation of the canon, the transmission of 
the text, and some of the versions. The prefaces consider subjects such as the 
purpose and authorship of individual books, the historical background, and 
general interpretation. Poetry is printed as poetry. The selected concordance 
contains definitions of important words and extended articles on Biblical 
chronology, the harmony of the four gospels (under “Gospel Harmony”), and 
the Hebrew Year. The sixteen maps are from those published in Wright and 
Filson’s Westminster Atlas. 

This volume is the result of the work of eleven editors and several consult- 
ants. Most of the editors are Presbyterians, and they include the President of 
SBL for the present year and two members of the Editorial Committee of 
this JouRNAL. It is a work of sound scholarship, and the viewpoint is that of 
evangelical Protestantism. On critical problems the standpoint may be 
described as “‘conservative,’’ as may be seen from a sampling of views on a 
number of individual books. The critical analysis of the Pentateuch into the 
sources J, E, D and P is presented. Isaiah 40-55 is declared to be the work of 
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a prophet who uttered his prophecies in Babylonia shortly before 539 B. C.; 
Isaiah 56-66 is by ‘‘a group of followers of the Second Isaiah . . . in the middle 
of the fifth century B. C.”” Daniel is ascribed to cir. 168 B. C. Of the Fourth 
Gospel it is said that the author “‘may well have been John, the son of Zebedee, 
for the Gospel has been traditionally associated with his name,” and it prob- 
ably first circulated in Ephesus between A. D. 90 and 100. Ephesians is 
considered as a general letter of Paul’s written cir. A. D. 62. Revelation 
comes from the time of Domitian, though it probably was not written by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. It should be said, however, that questions of 
authorship and dating are subordinated to the exposition of the meaning and 
message of the various books, and due caution is exercised in presenting 
critical views. Little is done to indicate secondary passages in the prophets. 
Important use is made at some points of archeological material and of recent 
discoveries. For example, much lies back of the brief statement that Psalm 29 
“is an excellent example of the manner in which Israelite poets borrowed 
forms of expression from the Canaanites.’”” Many of the prefaces are models 
of brevity, and often of beautiful English style. 

It is not difficult to understand why the editors decided to print as the 
text that of the “familiar and well-loved Authorized Version.” Yet, this has 
made necessary the utilization of many of the footnotes to present improved 
translations, sometimes on the basis of an emended text, though this is not 
always made clear to the reader (as at Ps 2 11-12). Some of the notes must be 
devoted to the explanation of archaic and obsolete English words and phrases. 
Perhaps the total result will be to show the inadequacies of this version to 
the reader, who may then be encouraged to make use of modern versions. 

The editors and publishers have produced a book which should admirably 
accomplish its purpose. We may hope that it will have a wider circulation 
than many such volumes which are too often based upon poor scholarship 
and extreme theological positions. 


J. Pamip Hyatt 


A Bibliography of Bible Study For Theological Students. Princeton, New 
Jersey: The Theological Seminary Library, 1948. Pp. 85. $.85. 

This is a well selected and classified bibliography, without comments, of 
the more important books about the Bible, which was prepared by the staff 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary Library. It is restricted to books in 
English except for original texts, dictionaries, and grammars. (J. P. H.) 
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